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^^^•^t'^THE HUMAN SCENE 

By Basil Mathews 

H * I can devote myself ; 

^ I have a life to give,' 

• says Paracelsus with a characteristic blend of exaltation 
1 and responsibility. 

>o There is, however, to-day for Paracelsus, who may 

^ stand as Browning's type of young life stepping into its 
place in the field, this added note : not only is his life the 
one life that he has to give ; but he ' devotes himself ' 
in an hour of world-change that is without peer in the 
story of man. 

It is, for that reason, of crucial importance that he 
should get a just picture of the whole field in which his 
life-work is set. He may then find the true place for 
his play there. He can better appreciate at once the 
breadth of the world-game in which he is to pit his skill 
and strength against the opponents of his team, the 
strength and character of the contesting force, and the 
greatness of the goal. 

If, with that in view, he stands on some ridge of con- 
templation to survey the human scene, the first effect 
will inevitably be one of bevdlderment. The mind is 
baffled by the smoke and dust and the din of confused 
noises. This must be so in a world that has seen every 
foundation and buttress of its ordered life either shaken 
or actually shattered, and in which men everjnvhere find 
the old authority that ruled their lives either challenged 
or actually annihilated. 

Gradually, however, through the turmoil of pec^les, 
half frenzied and half dazed among the ruins of the old 
world, he begins to catch the drift of things. 
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In that drift the confusion itself is, in fact, the first 
dominant and for him the most significant fact. Con- 
templating the valleys at his feet and beyond them the 
vast and troubled continents, he sees peoples striking 
out half blindly and often wildly for new life. That 
turbulent medley of confused struggle stretches from the 
land on which he stands out eastward to the ultimate 
horizons of the world. 

The soil at his feet, if he stands in England or Western 
Europe or America, presents the most nearly quiet 
spectacle that the world has to show. For it sustains 
a people who have not lost either the order of government 
to which they have been accustomed or for the most 
part the habit of obedience to laws that hold in unity 
the fabric of national life. Yet even here those uneasy 
and troubled disturbances of life that were quelled in 
1914 by luiity under a conunon peril, stir again in a more 
violent and, at the same time, in a more sustained way. 

Labour is in rebellion ; pairtly driven by a deep and 
enduring sense of injustice, partly called by a desire to 
break the existing economic order defiant of consequence, 
partly moved by a determination to secure command of 
commodities, yet dominantly stirred by the vision of 
a new social order. The best mind of labour everywhere 
is feeling round for a considered and uxiified policy. 
Meanwhile, the organized power of Trade Unionism is 
itself challenged by more violent and rebellious forces ; 
and, by a curious irony, those very influences of reaction 
which before the War were plotting to weaken the power 
of the Trade Unions, now desire to increase their strength 
as a bulwark against the more furious and sinister on- 
slaughts of extremist organizations. 

He sees there at his feet also, subtler, but no less 
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pervasive or significant, forms of unrest and rebellion. 
Impatience with the moral sanctions that have obtained 
in relation to sex ; scorn of or indifference to the spiritual 
leadership of the Church ; that whole ferment of desire 
for what is called ' self-expression ' ; the will to exploit 
to the full the whole capacity for sensation which one's 
life can offer; all these are symptoms of a profound 
upheaval of the human spirit affecting every grade of 
young life in the western world. 

Beyond the west, however, with its relatively stable 
Anglo-Saxon and Roman civilizations, lie vast ranges of 
life not simply in ferment but in revolution ; not merely 
stirred up by rebellious agitation, but plunging through 
chaos to the verge of anarchy. 

The soil of Central and Eastern Europe and of Asia 
is littered with the tremendous debris of the five last 
Empires; the German, the Austro-Hungariari, the 
Turkish, the Russian, and greatest of all, though most 
remote, the Chinese.^ The old order of life is thus broken 
to fragments from the Pacific across Asia and Europe to 
the Baltic, the Adriatic, and the Aegean Seas. The 
merciless flails of hunger and cold drive Russia through 
a blizzard of suffering to the edge of the precipice of 
anarchy. The small nations that sat imder the thrones 
of Berlin and Vienna stagger desperately out to seek 
freedom, but without an authoritative guide or a valid 
master-word. The peoples of Nearer Asia, between the 
Aegean and Persia, tormented and decimated under 
Turkish rule, are almost blinded with the dawn of a new 
hope, and yet are not sure whether the glow in the sky 

^ In the sense in which ' Empire ' is used of these and all other 
past Empires, it is not an accurate word to use of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The one remaining Empire that in 
some ways conforms to the ancient type is paradoxically enough 
the most modem — Japan. 
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may not, by some mischance, be merely the threatening 
fires of a new hell. China, with her old ordered life 
shattered and the foundations of a new order still unlaid, 
has discovered no stable government, largely because 
she has not bred, on a large scale, a reliable, powerful, 
and disinterested leadership, and is in the grip of a 
smouldering civil war, so persistent as to seem to be 
almost endemic. 

Yet, if we look at China alone, the most remote of all 
these peoples from the civilization of the West, we dis- 
cover the greatest population in the world, a people with 
striking powers of endurance and constituting an inex- 
haustible reservoir of labour, with her ablest sons capable 
of a powerful leadership that is still largely undeveloped ; 
a country having mineral resources of incalculable value 
and variety, With practically every product needed for 
the support of the most advanced civilization, including, 
incidentally, enough coal of high quality to provide the 
whole world at its present rate of consumption for over 
a thousand years and, alongside the coal, vast and indeed 
incalculable stores of iron. This peopb which has already 
established its seven thousand miles of railway, its com- 
plete postal system, its ironworks whose products success- 
fully compete with those of Pittsburg and Bethlehem^ 
and its ramified wireless installation, is bound to take 
a large part in directing the destinies of the future. Yet, 
at present, China has not ' found ' herself. She tosses 
rudderless and defenceless in the tempest of the world's 
unrest. ' Surely never richer freight went derelict on 
the waters of time.' 

Looking across the hmnan scene, then, as a whole, we 
see two vast and radically different ranges of human life. 

On the one hand we have a half of the human race — well 
over seven himdred millions of people — dazed and 
bewildered amid the d6bris of those five Empires. From 
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Vladivostock to Vienna, and from Shanghai to Bagdad 
and Danzig the old order of controls is broken up, the 
social structure and the political direction are thrown 
into the crucible and melted down. The peoples look 
anxiously into the fiery furnaces, their eyes half blinded 
by the glare of the flames, to see what new shape will 
be drawn from the molten mass. Their spirits are in 
the main desperate and rebellious, where they are not 
merely despondent and cjniically quiescent ; yet their 
best life is thrilled, in spite of it adl, with a flickering hope 
for the emergence of a new life of ordered freedom. 

On the other hand we see that phenomenon, not new 
indeed as a fact in the world, but quite new in the 
significance and potency of its fresh life after the war, 
the English-speaking peoples. All that we mean when 
we say the United States of America, the British Isles, , 
Newfoundland, Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
is there. But infinitely more lies behind. 

To the English-speaking peoples has been given the 
strange and in fact the awful heritage of guiding the des- 
tinies of three hundred millions of people who are in India. 
There in that vast medley of races, tongues, and religions, 
ranging from the cultivated Hindu philosopher to the 
outcaste, and including the proud Rajput, the courageous 
Mahratta, the subtle Bengali, the quick Parsi, the fiery 
Sikh, the quiet millions upon millions of Dravidian village 
folk, lies the greatest responsibility that has ever been 
laid upon the shoulders of any Empire in the world's 
history. Britain cannot throw off that yoke. Divided as 
India is by caste and by creed, by her divergence of races 
and social Ufe, and with a history that has been a 
record of the clash of all those parts, she had no political 
unity and no guarantee of peace save that given to her 
by Britain. Yet India's veins are tingling with the new 
wine of Eastern nationalism, ^nd her qualities are such 
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as may immeasurably emich the world. To lead India 
to her true seat of dignity in the world of to-morrow is 
strangely committed to the English people, though as 
Lord Curzon has said * Powerful empires existed and 
flourished in India while Englishmen were still wandering 
painted in the woods \ 

Under the shadow of this same race live the majority 
of the peoples of the South Pacific, of New Guinea, of 
Mala)rsia, and the West Indies. 

The responsibility of the English-speaking peoples 
carries, however, very much farther than this. As 
a direct outcome of the War, Nearer Asia, that strat^c 
focus of the world surface, where the three continents 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa meet and the rivalries of many 
Empires have met throughout all history, will come in 
considerable measure under their guardianship. From 
the hill country south of the Caucasus where the Armenian 
looks to the protection of America, to the Judean hills 
and the Tigris and Euphrates, where the Syrian, the Jew, 
and above all the true Arab look for British trusteeship, 
the English-speaking peoples will by their influence, 
joined with that of their Romance neighbours, mould 
the lines of progress in the future. 

Similarly, as an outcome of the arbitrament of war, 
Africa from the Cape up to Cairo and from Zanzibar to 
Lagos will look pre-eminently to the protection and the 
guidance of English people. It has been laid down definitely 
by all the nations accepting the Peace — ^and they prac- 
tically cover the governorship of the whole world — that the 
great powers shall stand to the backward peoples or subject- 
races as trustees. This means that the accepted principle of 
the west in dealing, say, with Africa is that our interest 
in that continent is not to exploit her for our profit, but 
to develop Africa for the African, and the African for 
Africa. 
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Here then is a new fact in history ; that the principle 
of the service of the weaker by the stronger is formally 
accepted as the basis of the relation of our peoples with 
those of Africa, the East, and South America. That 
principle is, of course, the Christian principle, and it was 
from the first the mainspring of the whole activity of 
the apostolic pioneers like Moffat and Livingstone in 
Africa, Carey and Dufi in India, and John Williams and 
Patteson in the South Pacific, men whose priceless lives 
were entirely devoted to the service of backward or subject 
peoples, and whose spirit has been shared by the thousands 
of unknown missionaries, white and brown and yellow 
and black, who have followed them. To put the matter 
in a phrase, the root-principle of the historic Christian 
missionary enterprise has now been solemnly and respon- 
sibly accepted as the root-principle of government. It 
remains to make that principle the real mainspring of 
imperial administration. In that matter, again, the whole 
world looks to the English-speaking peoples and, in 
particular from her historic imperial profession and 
practice, to Britain for leadership in that enterprise. 

A stream cannot, however, rise higher than its spring ; 
and the general action of the Enghsh-speaking peoples 
abroad cannot be on a nobler level than that of their 
civilization at home. We cannot adopt and practise 
a Christian principle in relation to races of Africa and 
Asia that we do not ourselves hold and apply to the social 
conditions of our own cities and country-side. If we must 
not have tyranny in the Congo or in the Kamenms, we 
dare not have slums in Cardiff or Chicago. If white must 
not lord it over black, all the more must the white employer 
and employed arrive at an industrial order in which 
justice is done and all men have a clear opportunity 
of developing to the full the lives that have been given 
to them to use. And it is here that the English-speaking 
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peoples and those of Western Europe generally have 
a power that up to the present seems to belong to them 
almost exclusively — ^the power to modify and even to 
revolutionize their political organization and their social 
and industrial system without smashing the very instru- 
ment that they are set on reforming. 

Looking out from the ridge of contemplation on the 
human scene we note, then, the dramatic and historic- 
ally unique contrast between the lives of the peoples lying 
to the East and to the West of a line drawn from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic — confusion and revolution following 
the break-up of old despotisms to the East ; unrest and 
reform following the upheaval of the war on the West : 
and we have in a general way recognized the relation of 
trusteeship in which the stronger stands to the weaker. 



The appraising eyes that look out on the affairs of the 
earth to-day, however, will find that a further dominant 
characteristic of the world situation is interdependence. 
It is, indeed, a curious paradox that a world of such 
unparalleled disquiet should, at the same time, be a world 
of universal interdependence. Yet a survey of the life 
of all four continents reveals the fact that, not only are 
all peoples now inescapably ' bound up in the bundle of 
life ' together, but the uniting bonds are being woven in 
swiftly increasing closeness and complexity. 

What we see here is a phenomenon so new in the story 
of man, so universal in its scope, so penetrating and 
persistent in its activity, so revolutionary in its influence 
on human history, that we are at once baffled by its 
range and complexity and fascinated by its alliuing 
story of miracle and conquest. 

TTie world to-day is one body, in which the cable, wire- 
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less telegraphy, and telephone are the nerves carrying 
the messages that are the impulses to action ; and the 
steamship lines, the inter-continental railways, and 
the air-routes are the arteries carrying to and fro the 
pulsating blood of humanity. 

The fact that it will soon be possible, by using Channel 
and Bosphorus ferries, to make up a train at Charing 
Cross with through coaches to Damascus, Bagdad, and 
Cape Town, Peking, Calcutta, and Bombay, is one of 
the lesser miracles of technical science applied to world 
intercommunication. 

Aerial mail and passenger communication has leapt 
forward by a century in less than five years of war, so 
that a man may be in Liverpool one morning and in New 
York the next evening : or leaving London on Monday 
may be in Bombay by Wednesday night ; or may fly 
via the Nile valley and Central Africa to the Victoria 
Falls, Johannesbiurg, and Cape Town ; or again, may see 
the shadow of his aeroplane's wings gliding over the 
roofs of Shanghai within a hundred hours of losing sight 
of the cross on St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The things that are said in Washington or Westminster 
on any evening are discussed in the Bund at Shanghai 
and in the finance markets of Bombay, Johannesburg, 
Rio de Janeiro, Toronto, and New York on the following 
day. Time and space are annihilated. ' The world is 
one vast whispering gallery.' 

We are interdependent also in all the raw material of 
our civilization ; we starve, our mills and factories close, 
our whole industrial, political, social life is parals^sed, if 
there is cessation of the flow of our products from 
one to the other. The common things that we handle 
or eat or wear every day — the soap, the tea, the cocoa, 
the rice, the coffee, the cotton or wool clothing, the gold, 
come out of everywhere to us. Indeed the very fabric 
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of our ordered life reposes on world-wide intercommunica- 
tion. There is to-day a world-interdependence. 

All this has its bearing on moral interdependence. If 
the cotton factories of Japan are run — as they are — on 
cheap female labour which lives under such atrocious con- 
ditions that every bale of cotton that comes thence to us is 
— ^morally speaking — saturated with the blood of Japanese 
womanhood, we are involved in blood-guiltiness. If cocoa 
or rubber or gold are procured for us anywhere under 
conditions where men die like flies, and as they die are 
replaced from supposedly inexhaustible reservoirs of cheap 
labour, the brand of Cain is ultimately upon us all. 

Distance does not break the chain of morH responsi- 
bility. Ignorance of the facts cannot be put forward 
to-day as a valid defence at the judgement bar of a 
Christian conscience. The world is one. And we, while 
we are in it, are inextricably involved in its collective 
sins of oppression, tyranny, commercial extortion, and 
the rest. 

There is no way out. The only open way is through 
the wrong to the right. The bad old order of life must 
be changed into the good new order of life. And it 
cannot be changed anywhere without changing it every- 
where. As a body can suffer no disease in any limb 
save at the expense of the whole, so a world bound up 
as one can afford no slum or t3n:anny an3rwhere. 

If what has been seen here is a true transcript in 
outline of the human scene, there lies before the young 
men and women of the English-speaking peoples a destiny 
of incalculable wonder. A world in upheaval stands on 
the edge of an unknown future in which lie unmeasurable 
possibilities both of evil and of good. A world at its 
malleable moment lies ready to take an impress which 
it will retain through the centuries. The trend given to 
its life at this hour will probably prevail. 
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In the lives of this generation there lies dormant the 
power to lay the foundations of a transformed world. 
That world will come, if it does come, through the re- 
building and renewal of human life in a civilization where 
order will reign without tyranny and freedom be exercised 
without anarchy, a world-commonwealth of goodwill. 
Such a commonwealth can only come as Lord Bryce has 
declared through ' a change of heart in the peoples of 
the world '. And such a change of heart can only emerge 
through the sustained labour of a manifold moral leader- 
ship rooted in spiritual reality. 

We must have the will of God organized in the conmion 
life of all peoples, if we are not ultimately to have the 
•will of Mammon driving all races over the precipice of 
greater wars into the abyss of barbarism. There is indeed 
only one standard so universal in its range, so complete 
as a solution of the evils that have oppressed man that 
all races and every civilization can find in it a final and 
unifying aim that at once creates personal character, 
develops national strength, and gives power for united 
progress. That standard is expressed in the programme 
of the world Kingdom of God. 

To state that issue thus is to divide all who face it 
into those who on the one hand believe that the Christian 
programme has been tried and f oirnd wanting, and those 
who on the other hand hold, as G. K. Chesterton has said, 
that it ' has been found difficult and not tried '. These 
latter, who, with Matthew Arnold's Scholar-Gypsy , are 

' Still nursing the unconquerable hope ', 

are then inevitably led to the decision that if we are to 
witness a world Kingdom of God, men everywhere must 
take the whole message of that Kingdom to the whole 
world, and incorporate its fundamental verities of spiritual 
reality and moral principle in the individual, social. 
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national, commercial, international, and indeed interracial 
life of all humanity. The horizon, as President Wilson 
has said, is now ' ultimate '. That Kingdom can admit 
no frontiers because it cannot cease its campaigns till it 
has brought into its dominion the whole life of all men 
everywhere. 

As a war is carried to its victorious end by the co- 
operation of all anns~~on sea and land and in the air- 
so this new world order will only be triumphantly achieved 
through the free enlistment of this generation of young 
men and women for the conounon service of the civil 
servant, the teacher, and the missionary ; the artist, the 
doctor, and the nurse ; the soldier and sailor, the social 
worker, the lawyer, the engineer, the planter, the priest 
and the prophet, the Member of Parliament, the parent, 
and the merchant. 

In the sustained labour of such a manifold moral 
leadership, rooted in spiritual reality and issuing in the 
service of humanity, lies the authentic hope of a human 
scene in which the confused and bitter rivalries of 
nations will be changed to an enduring world-fraternity. 
And ultimately such a leadership reposes on the will-to- 
service of the individual men and women who can say 
now in their young strength — 

* I can devote myself ; 
I have a life to give.* 



VOCATION 

By Edward Shillito 

The part that men and women are to play in the 
human scene is often decided for them ; they are com- 
mitted, without their choice, to a business or profession 
so deeply that there is little hope of escape ; they make 
the best of it, though they may be well aware how much 
waste there is in their life. The fact that their father 
followed a certain trade ; the accident that when they 
were to be launched upon the world a certain place in 
a local firm was vacant ; the fluctuations in a trade — ^these 
or a score of other reasons set them in their place in the 
field. 

The War, however, has made it possible for one genera- 
tion to have a voice in its own choice of a life-work. 
The fact that four years have been withdrawn from their 
period of training seems pitiable waste, but at the end 
of these years men and women are freer than they could 
ever have been otherwise, to choose their part for them- 
selves. The decision in many cases has been suspended. 
Now they must and they can speak for thiemselves. 

Where does the. sense of a vocation enter ? Faced by 
the necessity to choose, a man decides, with the best judge- 
ment which he can command, that he must follow this 
or that way of life. He acts upon his own initiative ; only 
certain ways are possible ; from among these he chooses 
the one for which he thinks he is best fitted ; it is his 
own choice, and he must bear the responsibility for it. 

Such a work, entered upon by such a man, is a calling 
when it is clear to him that his own word is an answer to 
a previous word — ^when therefore the man enters upon 
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his life-task with the confidence of one who is set in that 
place by Another. It may look to him on the surface as 
though he had made the decision himself, but he knows 
no less that the very word, which seemed to spring from 
his own mind and will, was itself prompted by a prior 
demand upon him. The word may be ' I must be this 
or that ', but in the heart of it at the same time it means 
' Here am I ; send me ! ' It is this assurance that our 
choice is an answer that makes the sense of vocation. 
It is of minor importance how the call comes — ^how far 
it may be direct or indirect — ^plainly revealed, or disguised. 
But it makes all the difference in the work that <s done 
by a man, whether or not he believes that he has been put 
there and cannot leave. He did not begin the work, and he 
is not at liberty to forsake it. 

The historic calls, heard by the great servants of God, 
may help men to listen for the voice, which no man who 
hears can mistake. But they may do harm if they set 
men thinking that the same methods must still be followed, 
and if they are wanting that the call is no longer soxmded. 
The walls of the Temple do not part for such a one as 
they parted for Isaiah, when he saw the Lord and heard 
the voice which constrained him through his long years of 
prophesying ; he sees no light in the^ noonday sky, such 
as fell upon Saul of Tarsus. No voices speak to him as they 
spoke to Joan of Arc ; he has never known the inward 
compulsion which came to Wordsworth as one night after 
a party he returned home through the land of whose 
beauty he became ' the priest to us all ' — that night when 
he knew himself henceforth to be 

' else siiming greatly 
A dedicated spirit '. 

He is without any such visitings, and he may think 
that he has been left to direct his own ways ; he must use 
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the best light he has, and if he becomes a doctor, or an 
artist, or a merchant he never thinks of himself called as 
Isaiah or Saul or Wordsworth were called. All that he 
may be ready to admit is the possibility tl^at some All- 
Embracing Power may take his work and weave it into 
the pattern of things. It is a Power that comes after. 
He cannot believe that this Power came first, and that 
he himself was yielding all the time to a pressure which 
came from Another Hand. And he does not believe this 
to be possible, because he has grown accustomed to limit, 
the One who calls to a certain range ; if He is to call. 
He can only do it in some supernatural and dramatic 
way ; only so can man be sure that he is not self-impelled. 
Perhaps it was the only way in which men at one time 
could be convinced ; it is not the only way now. 

There is a fatal error in the attempt to standardize 
the Divine methods. It would limit the number of the 
called to the few rare spirits who have had the startling 
visions and heard the heavenly voices. Would it not 
be a serious charge against the Divine Lord, if the average 
man were shut out by his very make-up from the strength 
and confidence which come to the man who is called, if 
he were left to be but a blind agent of an unknown Power ? 

The meaning of Vocation needs to be considered afresh 
if we are to be freed from the paralysing fear that only the 
few can have the joy and peace of the friends of God, 
with their place secure in His JJurpose. 

We begin with Ends. There is a certain purpose to be 
discerned in human life ; it is to bring many sons into the 
glorious liberty of God ; it is to establish a realm of souls, 
responsive to the mind and will of the Eternal Father. 
Behind that purpose and within it He Himself is at work ; 
to bring out of this earth His children to Himself is the 
constant and ceaseless purpose of His heart. This human 
scene is meant for the discipline of souls, who are being 
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prepared for the intimacy of His blessed life ; they can 
only be shaped for their destiny by an experience of real 
choice. In the thick of this conflict they are trained as 
th^ student of medicine is trained by walking the hospital 
wards with his teacher, and also by undertaking woik 
of his own. WWumt some measure of real choice the end 
which is set before us^-4he Ride of God in a Society of 
Redeemed Souls — could not be reached. Whatever may 
be involved in the fact of vocation, it cannot rule out the 
necessity for a real choice on the part of mankind. 

But this choice to be real need not be a choice without 
guidance and without prompting. Because man is free 
to choose it does not mean that God has left the scene. 
We have thought too much of the ways of God with men 
according to military analogies ; but His authority is not 
coercion. Coercion could never give Him the only end 
for which He cares. If the purpose of Creation had been 
the addition to the heavenly cohorts of another squadron 
of angels this method might have answered. But if it 
is His purpose to win for Himself sons able to share in 
His life, He cannot follow the way of conscription ; only 
voluntary service can give Him this end. But voluntary 
service does not mean that He never calls or prompts, or 
brings to bear upon man His constraining love. 

Why did men enlist in the autumn of 1914 ? They did 
hot go for the most part under any external compidsion ; 
it was not because ' elderly Abrahams drove their Isaacs ' 
to the altar ; they made up their mind to go, and they 
went with very few words, and no boastfulness. But 
none the less there was a call. 

When we begin to analyse that call we discover how 
varied it was; how easily it might have been misread, 
or even lost. That call was not in the posters, nor in the 
giving of white feathers; nor (even in the news of the peril 
at the door. The facts of the situation would not have 
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been so mighty in their appeal had they not heen blended 
with the appeal of the blood — 

* Who dies if England lives ? ' 

It was an appeal the varied notes of which were hard 
to distinguish ; to most men it came in no dramatic 
fashion ; they could not have explained what it was that 
led them to put on khaki ; it was their plain duty, and 
they could do nothing else but go. Some had to fight 
hard before they saw their way clearly. Some needed the 
last pressure of the recruiting-meeting. But it is quite 
clear that through many indirect ways it was the call 
of the blood that sounded through the heart of youth. 
That call came to them in snatches of verse or song 
learned at school, or in words remembered out of Holy 
Writ, or in the sight of recruits swinging by. But there 
was no doubt that their action was an answer to a call. 
The Call came first. 

The way of this call may serve as an illustration of the 
way of every call to human beings in a world like this. 
There is a voice with a thousand variations ; down the 
many ways into the heart of man the message is carried. 
But disguised or clear that voice comes first. And there 
is on the human side the answer of obedience. To listen 
with an open mind for the voice — ^to be ready to discern 
it in any of its variations — ^to watch for the signs of 
a Guide in the everyday happenings where there is nothing 
miraclAous — ^to scan every road into the soul for the 
messenger — ^this is one movement of a life that is a ' voca- 
tion '. And the other is the venture of obedience. ' I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.' 
. To listen without prejudice is the first movement. 
We may begin by defining how if any way the call must 
come. I We may standardize the Divine method. Thus 
and thus He dealt with Isaiah or Amos, with St. Paul or 
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St. Augustine. Therefore if He calls me He must call in 
that way. But the mental habits of men change ; ours 
may be counted better or worse, but at least they are 
different. Whatever the pure language of heaven may 
be, it must be translated into the nearest equivalent 
within oiu: vocabulary before we can take it into our own 
field of thought and will. Such translations must vary. 
It is probable that if the same message came through to 
us that came to Isaiah in the year in which Uzziah died, it 
would be in an entirely different set of images. To deniand, 
therefore, that a call from God should be of a standard 
pattern may be to rob Him of His power to translate His 
word iato our speech. 

Is it wiser and even more scientific for the listening 
ear to say beforehand how the voice must speak? The 
Great Translator must be left to translate His word in 
His own way. 

The Hebrew claimed quite confidently that the Lord 
had spoken to him ; we are not so ready to admit this. 
We pitch our language in a lower key. It is a good sign 
of our age that men are terrified of appearing to use lan- 
guage that is too big ; they would rather say too little 
than too much. Because they can trace back through 
one or more stages those influences that have come to 
them, they cannot see where God enters. The voice of 
a friend, the voice of a church or of a nation, they can 
identify. But they hesitate to hear in those voices the 
voice of God. The Hebrew would have said, ' The Lord 
hath spoken to me ' ; we say, ' We read a certain word 
in a book ', or ' we heard a preacher \ or * we received 
a counsel from a friend '. We are right ; but was the 
Hebrew wrong ? Is it not possible that the call of God 
may be heard in these very voices which we so clearly 
identify as merely human. We do not know whence these 
voices came in the last resort. ' What if that friend be God ? ' 
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This is but to enforce the necessity for the open mind, 
if we are to listen for a call. It is a plea that we should 
not limit the range of the Divine Spirit : ' there are many 
ways to the Great Secret ' ; there are many ways out 
of the Great Secret* Down any one of them the word 
may be carried. The man who listens after the terrible 
interlude of war has broken into his life may find that 
the call to this or that task is borne by the memories of 
his home or of his school, by his inherited gifts, by his 
experiences which have made clear to himself where the 
real strength of his nature and its real weakness are to 
be f oimd. The bid for Ms life may have begun before he 
was bom ; there are many lines of communication which 
go far behind the hour of birth. Because he is of a certain 
family there is an appeal reverberating within him. 
We may name this the call of the blood ; there is no 
reason why it shoidd not be a signal from the Eternal 
Lord to show where the man should stand in the field. 
' When a man exposes his life to all such pressures, he 
is listening for the very voice of God. Others may give 
the voices other names, he discerns within them the one 
dominant call of the One Holy and Eternal Will. And 
when he has so interpreted it, he has a rare joy and con- 
fidence ; he is saved from too much anxiety about the 
other things which he cannot do. 

' What of the field's fortune ? 
That concerned our Leader.' 

Life becomes for hinvan opportunity of offering himself 
to God. The man who has listened long, and caught the 
Divine Appeal in all the voices that ring through him, is 
ready to offer all that he has in calmness and in patience. 

There will be for such a man no disposition to limit the 
interest of God within the area of the Church. There can 
be no nobler calling than to the ministry of the Church. 
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Yet for the End which is set before the children of men 
some must receive their place in Art and Letters and 
Conunerce ; these provinces cannot be left to men who 
are without the noble incentive to great work which 
comes to the servants of a Divine Purpose. Bume- Jones 
went up to Oxford designed for the ministry of the Qiiurch ; 
but who will deny that he heard his call when he turned 
from his plans to take orders and gave himself to the 
service of Art ? He declared himself that if he had become 
a parson, he would have been an ' atheist ', that is, a man 
who does this, when God sa)^ 'do ihat\ The Hebrew 
would have said that the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
him for his craftsmanship ; and was not the Hebrew 
right ? If the purpose of the world is the bringing of its 
manifold Ufe, purified and disciplined, into the Eternal 
Life, then for the carrying out of that purpose servants 
and friends of God are needed in every province of life. 
These too shall hear His vcHce. 

' If I hear a call, then I must become a parson or 
a missionary,- many a man is tempted to say. And for 
many it may well be true ; for there are no greater or 
more powerful avenues of service than these. But not 
for all. Every human life may become an answer ; a 
myriad answers from varied lives are necessary to make 
up the response of the world to its Saviour. Why should 
not a man hear the call to give the response of Art, or 
of Scholarship, or of Law, or of Statesmanship ? Without 
these there can be no perfection in the offering of hu- 
manity. In every one of these caUixigs there is much yet 
to be given which is now withheld. In every one there 
is much to be done for the glory of God. 

This, too, may be interpreted as a call — ^the sight of the 
work to be done, the evidence of the gifts withheld. The 
voice may be a Divine Voice which says, ' Look on this 
pictune and on that '. There may be a call to the architect 
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in the contrast between the city as it is, and the city 
of his dreams. There was the call to Abraham Lincoln 
in the sight of a slave-market. Many of the patient and 
in the end triumphant servants of God never confessed 
to hearing any other call than that which was^ conveyed 
by the sight of injustice and cruelty. ' I was sick, and ye 
visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me.' Christ 
Himself made clear how the call to serve Him was to 
come indirectly. No man who has been moved by the 
vision of suffering and wrong to a diligent use of his 
powers to heal the sorrow and to fight the evil need be 
without the joy of the elect. He is called though he may 
not know it ; the men on the right of the king in the 
parable said, ' Lord, when saw we Thee ahungred, or in 
prison ? ' 

But all such listening, and such scrutiny of the ways into 
the soul, must be dependent on one condition : the listener 
must be ready to obey when the call is heard. There must 
be no attempt to limit the obedience, as though he said, 
' This way of life or that is barred ; the rest He may 
choose'. Only one attitude of the soul is conceivable 
if it is dealing honestly with life. He must be ready if 
he hears the call, whatever it may be, to answer, ' Here 
am I ; send me ! ' 

In this way the two movements will take their one 
place. There will be the true reaction of the soul upon 
the message that comes. Something will be foimd in 
experience not imlike the covenant of which they spoke 
in former days. There will be a bond formed which cannot 
be easily broken. There will be a human life, consciously 
offered to a Divine Purpose, realized and accepted. In 
such a covenant there is a peace which the world cannot 
give nor take away. 

There was a young soldier of distinction in the army of 
the Northern States ; at the end of the Civil War in 
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America he was left without any direct way of life opened 
to him ; a break had been made by the war, and he was 
left unpledged and, it seemed, unwanted. But he heard 
the voice of God, and jdelded to it. That voice came to 
him partly from his early home in Hawaii, where he had 
learned to know a backward race as only a child in 
a missionary home can know it. The same voice spoke 
through his experiences in the War, for he had commanded 
a regiment of black soldiers. Once as he sailed with his 
black soldiers asleep on deck, over the gulf, this voice 
became more personal and direct ; and he came to see 
that his life was to be spent in the task of training these 
black freedmen to be worthy of their freedom, and to 
redeem their race for the sake of God and humanity*. 
He heard the call, he obeyed ; and to-day Hampton 
Institute lives as an tmd3dng memorial of this man, 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong. He heard no mystical 
voices ; he saw no unearthly visions ; but he confessed 
at the last that he had been ' seemingly led ' in all 
things. 

Many such a disciple-heart, which has not yet found its 
Master and its place in His world, is to be found in men 
to-day. But never did the call of God ring out more 
loudly than now. If only that voice were known to be 
His ! It is for the meeting of the disciple with his Lord, 
and for the understanding between them, that evers^hing 
waits. Then begins the new life, for the supreme joy 
of all service is only known by those who have received 
their place in the scene from the Eternal Lord ; with 
His authority resting upon them, how can they be fearful 
or petulant or impatient ? They are freemen of the, 
City of God. They can go about their tasks as men under 
orders. They have heard, if it be but a whisper of the 
voice which calls men and gives them their place. Theirs 
is no mean or trivial task, but an offering towards that 
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end which many prophets have desired to see and saw 
it not. The call rings out again above the voices of earth. 
There are many who wait, hungry of heart. Upon the 
hearing of that call, and the answer to it, the immediate 
destiny of the world depends. It is a critical moment. 
The king's business demands haste. 

' And I heard the voice of the Lord saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ? 
Then I said. 
Here am I ; send me ! * 



VOCATION IN ART 

By H. Walford Davies 

E. ' And what did the old man say to you ? ' 

S. ' He used to tell me every time I went to see him that I 
should never be a happy man till I was an artist.' 

£. ' A prophet of God I But why couldn't he say the same to 
poor little Ned, not four miles away, who was left to find out 
for himself years later and through manifold tribulations ? ' — 
(From Memorials of Edward Bume- Jones, ii. 272.) 

Both the reader and writer of this essay have to face 
special difficulty in the matter of definition. It is ahnost 
as hard to describe or define the vocation of art as to 
describe love itself as a vocation. The writer is further 
hampered in that he only knows one art, music, and that 
very partially, while what is here said must be addressed 
to readers intending to devote themselves to painting, 
scidpture, music, architecture, town-planning, or to any 
fine art or fine craft that can contribute to the necessary 
joy and beauty of the world. 

Unlike other vocations except, it woidd seem, those of 
scientist and saint, to be an artist is in reality every man's 
vocation. Such a widening of the term seems to defeat 
the very purpose of a definition and threatens to make 
discussion vague and imserviceable. For when any 
definition is made so vast, it becomes what may better 
be called an tnfinition; and one feels not so much to 
discern the truth as to hover within it. Yet, in the case 
of art this first discomfort of vagueness must be borne, 
in order to realize the nature and boundless extent of its 
demands and rewards. It seems impossible to divide the 
artist from the man. Artists work for men who are 
potential artists ; and men love an artist who is above all 
a man. Other vocations seem less inextricably human, 
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more detachable from character, more amenable to defini- 
tion. For example, men need food to live, and the voca- 
tions of baker, butcher, &c., arise to serve the need. 
Though it is preferable to deal with a baker who is a good 
fellow, yet let him be but a good baker and his merely 
material compact with his fellow-men seems still complete. 
But men need beauty in altogether another sense than 
that in which they need bread. They need it as they 
need truth and virtue. There are limits to the need for 
f ood^ none to the need for art. The three great vocations 
of artist, scientist, saint are endless and can never be 
fulfilled. Another difficult difference is to be noted : 
all m^i are sure they need food ; they are not all sure 
of their need for beauty. So act has this added task, 
by contagious example to quicken men's consciousness 
of the very need which it sets out to f ulfil« 

In general, it may be said that the aim of all art is to 
make manifest — ^in other words, to do ; the aim of science is 
to know ; the aim of religion is to be. The ultimate aims 
of Religion, Science, and Art are that all men shall share 
the joys of virtue, truth, and beauty. 

High conclusions such as these are of course useless, 
unapplied; and their bald statement here would need 
humble apology were it not for much confused and 
rebellious thinking which has been prevalent as to the 
relation of art to science, of both to character, and of all 
three to life itself. It is urgently needed that prospective 
artists should clear up these relationships as far as they 
can if they are to see their calling steadily and whole^ 
somely. 

Art is surely as inseparable from science as beauty is 
from truth. In a picture, an error of drawing starts out 
of its surroundings, claiming undue attention. Obvious 
untruth of a part will mar the beauty of the whole. Too 
much of one feature will crowd out some other part or 
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feature ; and the offence of a disproportionate factor 
may often be not so much that it is too much there 
as that something else is prevented from being there. 
Michael Angelo's laborious study of anatomy was 
needed to enable him and his appreciators to forget 
anatomy. It is knowledge which releases the hand of 
the artist for spontaneous work ; then work in its turn 
leads to fresh mental grasp. Knowledge and skill play 
ever into each other's hands. 

But a more common and probably more hiutful 
fallacy to be resisted is that which classes beauty 
and goodness as entirely separate affairs in human 
experience. Genius on its lonely way often looks erratic 
to the crowd ; and many are the accusations against 
its sanity. The insanity of genius has even become an 
accepted phrase. Instances are given to prove that 
quite good art and quite bad morals may go together. 
So, it may be sorrowfully added, may good and bad ways 
of life in one and the same aspirant to rightness. However 
much we would wish it to be otherwise, the would-be 
saint may rise to fine actions on Tuesday, fall on Wed- 
nesday, repent and struggle up again on Thursday, 
Similarly, an artist may be in good form one day, in poor 
form the next, surpassing himself on the third day. 
The important truth in this connexion seems to be that 
the fine arts are all in the strictest possible sense part of 
the conduct of life. No arbitrary division is possible. We 
cannot reasonably draw a line round the one department 
of man's free activities in which he both feels and appears 
to be deliberately and joyously free and say, ' Here man 
ceases to exercise respon^ble choice '. 

True, what we call artistic inspiration in a Shakespeare 
or a Beethoven seems to lift a man so beyond himself 
that we can scarcely attribute the highest art to human 
authorship at all. So much the better. The artist some- 
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times seems a mere pencil in an invisible Hand. This is 
splendid. Yet there remains one factor in perfect art 
left to the human artist : his chosen, steadfast submission 
to be a pencil is'an essential part of the transaction. 
There are lovers of art who rail at a ' picture with a pur- 
pose '. And certain bad pictures of chiurchyard scenes 
or death-bed effects, which in lines neither beautiful nor 
true try to depict goodness, are very hatable. Yet just 
as a bad picture falls short all the more if it attempt a 
fine purpose, so on the other hand a fine pictmre is none 
the better if it boast no purpose at all, still less if it extol 
a loose or inferior purpose. Is it possible to conceive 
greater value in a purposeless stroke of a pencil or a pur- 
poseless strain of melody than in purposeless words ? 
If a chord struck, or a curve drawn, or a word spoken is 
lovely imawares, it is well; but if they are not only 
lovely by chance but actually chosen for their loveliness, 
that is, if they are identified with the joyous exercise of 
choice by an artist, it is one degree better. Soap-bubbles 
blown by a child may be as beautiful to the eye as Chopin's 
most entrancing chord to the ear. But Chopin chose 
his chord for love of its beauty. In the soap-bubble 
was God's beauty ; in the chord was God's beauty plus 
man's choice of it. Is it not this added element of choice 
in art that is the very sign and fulfilment of an artist 
and his work ? We may loosely accoimt for his art as 
the product of his taste, conditioned by heredity, evoked 
by environment ; we may call it whim, fantasy, imagina- 
tion. A himdred suggestive explanations may occur to 
us. The truth behind them all seems to be this : it is 
the responsible exercise of a choice at once enthusiastic 
and sane that makes the cup of the artist full and his 
influence perfect. The objector to the blend of so-called 
art with so-called good purpose narrows the word purpose 
into something moralistic. Not less in religion than in 
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art, a protuberant purpose always ofiends. A preadier 
who is not bent on doing his own duty but only on making 
his audience do theirs is as much out of it as the moralistic 
novel-writer or the melodramatic subject-painter. 

It is desired here to suggest a possible view of the three 
great callings of art, science, and* religion which seems 
true to facts. Fundamentally they seem at one, super* 
ficially often at variance. May not the three attributes 
now distinguished for centuries as bieauty, truth, and 
virtue be in reality merely the human names for three 
dimensions of the spirit ? This would explain both 
their contrasts and their interdep^idence. Exactly as 
the thinnest, least visible gossamer thread in the universe 
cannot consist of length only, but must have some breadth 
and some depth however infinitesimal if it is to be more 
than an abstraction ; just as the softest, shortest, lowest 
note of music cannot exist unless it have some length, 
some degree of loudness (however inaudible to the imaided 
ear), and some vibrational speed (or pitch) however slow ; 
so it may well be believed that neither truth nov virtue 
can be more than mental abstractions or mere ideas till 
some art manifests them ; and, conversely, that no art 
exists without some degree of truth and virtue to give 
it reality. If this is true, then every artist has to be in 
his own degree both scientist and saint if his art is to be 
more than a shadowy abstraction. 



The handy but dangerous distinction between the fine 
arts and useful arts needs discussion for a moment. 
The luxury of a clear-cut division between one set of 
activities to be classified as wholly useful and another 
as wholly fine is not possible. Men are not arbitrarily 
divisible into useful workmen, called artisans, and fine 
workmen, called artists. After all, what is fineness ? 
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May not all men in all pursuits attain it ? And is there 
no intrinsic usefulness in fineness itself ? The true 
distinction seems to lie not between things done usefully 
and things done finely, but between useful things done 
upon compulsion and useful things done for love. When 
in any single act in any sphere of activity any one mani- 
fests love in what he does, there for a moment fine art 
seems to appear. In other words, all that man does aptly 
fof love, however slender and momentary it may be, earns 
a place among fine arts. Even the aptly turned remark by 
our unlettered old friend ' a voice ' in a crowd often rises to 
a flash of fine art. So may the most ordinary action when 
it becomes masterly for love. George Herbert detected this 
glorious truth about the most ordinary human concerns 
and demolished the world's fictitious ^stinction between 
things useful and fine when he wrote : 

*Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and th' action fine.' 

It is unthinking to suppose that because usefulness and 
ugliness often go together, fineness and usekssness are in 
natural partnership also. Grant that a thing may be 
both useful and ugly (as in the case of an ugly cup which 
still holds water), can a thing possibly be both fine and 
useless ? It is one of the perpetual tenets of fine art that 
there should be no single, useless, or purposeless ornament. 
The most beautiful buttresses where no buttresses are 
needed offend. The more an artist labours for fineness, 
the more do needless strokes disappear. The fine and the 
useful meet in the achievement of perfect fitness ; the 
last triumph of fine art is to fit in every minutest part, 
while the perfection of any useful art is reached when its 
perfect fitness causes men to exclaim of the author ' he 
has made a fine art of it '. On the one hand, it seems 
true to say that the fitting picture on the farmer's wall 
or the right tune on his daughter's piano is as necessary 
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(or useful) for the well-being of the world as the chum 
in his kitchen ; and on the other hand, the chum well 
used for love becomes an instrument of loveliness, and its 
daily use may be the fine art which George Herbert once 
claimed for the humblest household work. 

3 

Imagine an ethereal observer looking down to earth 
through some heavenly telescope to observe the ways 
of men. He would see this curious little creature very 
actively obeying the peremptory instincts of feeding, 
sleeping, working, breeding; such a watcher would 
compreJiend all man's creatiu'ely activities as part of 
a busy service to these instincts for self-preservation. 
But we may conceive with what unique interest ajid 
perhaps surprise many other chance actions would be 
watched. For what reason can this busy little insect 
man now and again ring bells, emit sweet chords called 
singing, kneel in groups and pray ? Why at another time 
does he hurry off with his family or friends to specially 
erected buildings to hear symphonies and watch dramas ? 
Why does he linger fascinated to wonder at great human 
skill, such as that of the jugglers and tight-rope walkers, who 
do what he qannot do and dare what he will not dare ? 
Still stranger, men may be seen to assemble in thousands 
to watch contests of apparently futile skill on the football 
field. Strangest of all, the watching-angel would see 
men, and even young boys, on bright starry evenings 
gazing through telescopes, then calculating distances, 
and gazing again into the unknown, in an untiring search 
for the trath about God's Universe ? 

Now if we were to be allowed to read the angel's report, 
should we expect that it would lay greatest stress on the 
signs of man's eating, sleeping, breeding instincts, giving 
a secondary place to the persistent and , apparently 
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gratuitous signs of an effort to attain something beyond 
creature comforts ? As symptoms of man's true nature, 
an impartial human observer, still more a heavenly 
visitant, in reporting the whole facts would surely place 
first in importance all that man does for love, in his spare 
time, with his spare energy ; all that is unaccountable 
on a merely creaturely basis, his indomitable love and 
pursuit of excellence ; his loving, lovable, and perpetual 
wonder about truth, beauty, and virtue ; his presump- 
tuous but wistful interest in things that do not die ; his 
sublime assumption that though his body was once 
a seed and will soon be dust, yet something within him 
was never bom and cannot die ; and his cxuious actions on 
this assumption. The recording angel would undoubtedly 
report these things as first in importance and the usual 
seeking of food and all creaturely needs as second. Was 
not Christ's position in fact precisely this? His Gospel 
puzzled men because it quietly insisted on a change in 
values. He did not say that the so-called necessities of 
life were not necessities. He only proclaimed that the 
supposed gratuities of life were our first necessities and 
that the supposed first necessities were second. ' Seek 
ye first ' is the explanatory formula. Men can hardly 
be too often reminded that Christ was perfect artist and 
perfect thinker (within the setting of His time) as well as 
perfect exemplar of goodness. His parables are examples 
of perfect art. His answers to erring Pharisees exemplify 
unerring logic. The Coda (if it may be so called) of the 
Sermon on the Mount has the beauty of the finest conceiv- 
able symphony or picture or architecture. The replies 
about the Sabbath or the tribute money have surely 
the wisdom of the clearest thinker the world has ever 
known. He is the exponent of fine art and fine thought 
as well as of fine life ; or as He Himself put it. He is the 
Way and the Truth as well as the Life. 

c 
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Art is simply The Way in His sublime teaching. The 
world, now as then, finds His Light too fierce for all but the 
completely disinterested pursuit of beauty, truth, and good- 
ness. While, therefore. He is the real captain of artists 
and of scientists as well as of saints. He is not so in the 
world's eyes ; though great artists and scientists themselves 
often acknowledge His wondrous values. ' That was an 
awful thought of Ruskin's/ exclaimed Bume- Jones, 
* that artists paint God for the world. There 's a lump 
of greasy pigment at the end of Michael Angelo's hog- 
bristle brush, and by the time it has been laid on the 
stucco there is something there that all men with eyes 
recognize as divine. Think of what it means. It is the 
power of bringing God into the world — ^making God 
manifest.' Beethoven once said, ' I well know God is 
nearer to me in my art than others. I commune with 
Him without fear. Evermore have I acknowledged and 
understood Him.' 

4 

The startling changes in standards of output and endur- 
ance brought about by the war are favoiurabte to great art. 
Take, among these changes, the mere homely matter of 
national spending. At a time when we still unprotestingly 
spend perhaps six millions a day, it is amazing to remember 
how heroic seemed six millions a year on old-age pensions. 
Now half that sum given to promote national apprecia- 
tion of beauty and truth does not seem so wild a dream 
as once it would have been. Take again the far more 
impressive change in the standards of physical endurance. 
Could the English sixth-form boy in 1914 have conceived 
it quite a conmion experience in 1918 to endure say 
seventy-two hours of sleepless, foodless fighting and 
holding-on, then to sleep for forty-eight hoiurs, then to 
come to life in something like rude health again ? 

The chief ' Reconstruction ' problem in all departments 
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seems to be this : how can the intensified standiards, 
how can the devotion called out to meet grim needs in 
war effectually be sustained to do the greater work of the 
world now ? The dislocations and destructions of war 
around us are added incentives if they do not paralyse ; 
and if the desolating reaction from endurance and effort, 
if the terrible rebound from abnormally heroic tension 
to unheroic slackness and even to maniac indulgence is 
not to imdo five years' suffering, it will be because of the 
clear vision of the few chosen and choosing upholders 
of perfect goodness, truth, and beauty as the first aims 
of this age. The aspiring artist of 1920 will find ampler 
incentive for sustained devotion to a cause than ever before. 
Never were a band of energetic, loving fellows more needed 
or more unequivocally called to high endeavour. Such 
endeavour needs to be restrained yet ardent ; restrained 
so as not to involve further reaction, ardent to get God's 
work done now — to ' paint God for the world ' for the 
comfort of men saddened, some perhaps even maddened 
by things without them, and probably most of us shaken 
by violently contrary longings within ourselves. 



To sum up, if the vocation of artist is at root one with 
the vocations of scientist and saint, much of the glory, 
the rarity, and the amazing difficulty of attaining real 
art is explained ; the popularity of the easier path of 
apparent or pseudo-art is explained also. If ' ars longa ' 
is a fit conception, it seems equally fitting to conceive 
that science gives the width and virtue the depth to the 
transaction. With such a thought in mind it is not hard 
for the artist, called to take the long journey, to realize 
where his greatest labours will lie. The sapng of a bishop 
that three-fourths of his calling was necessarily drudgery 
fits the artist's case. He has a twofold task ; first to see. 
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and then to make manifest to all who do not yet see. 
The first part of this task is often the very joy of heaven. 
It is a gift. The second involves patience and endless 
labour ; it is the redemptive human part. For a prosaic 
world can only be moved by the vision if they are able to 
see it from where they think they stand. This is why an artist 
must not work for a few friends who, seeing with him, mis- 
lead him into the thought that an impressionist sketch is 
a final achievement. An artist may see a vision of glory 
in a few chance daubs of paint on his palette. But 
a tired work-a-day world will not see what he saw till it 
is interpreted to them in terms they can understand. 
Years of tedious practice, exact knowledge, and technical 
mastery in a hundred difficult ways will be needed in 
order to perfect the contract between the seer and his 
fellows who till then have not seen. An example in music 
may help to make this clear. Let it be supposed that 
a visionary harmonist hears two chance chords in juxta- 
position, and suddenly perceives a lovely new haimonic 
relationship. No one else will hear it till he has with know- 
edge of history and exact care fitted it into the scheme 
of known harmonies. Even then he must also know 
human natiure well (by education and innate sympathy) 
if he is to master the art of placing the new harmonies into 
the right spot in his symphony or other work. It is every 
artist's task to be practical enough to measure his natural 
gifts as far as he can, to limit his canvas accordingly, 
and above all unflinchingly to count the cost of his enter- 
prise. It is his royal privilege and responsibility both to 
master his appointed medium of work, this by scientific 
means, and to fathom and meet the heart and mind of 
the generation for whom he works, this by saintly means. 
Exacting are the hardships of his calling ; and the danger 
seems chiefly to lie in this : the greater the natiural artistic 
gifts, the more intense the mere pleasiure of exercising 
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them for their own sake ; and as a healthy dog will run 
tirelessly to and fro for a stick, so will an artist revel in 
the mere gift of running, for its own and perhaps for 
a trifling stick's sake. An artist must be an intense 
lover of life, and to such God has made mere living so 
lovable that it becomes the harder to apply the mind, 
or rather the whole being to the weightier demands. 
Though Carlyle's famous ' infinite capacity for taking 
pains ' be in reality but a fraction of genius, it is the 
one essential fraction most liable to neglect. 

A student and lover of art, about to obey the call of 
great gifts within him and great needs without, may 
well reflect, for his invigorating comfort, that from first 
to last every moment of relevant drudgery will in some 
way embody the world's vision more completely, will 
' paint God for the world ' more widely. The wise 
artist grasps the extreme common sense of the Christian 
imperative ' let all that ye do be done in love '. It is all 
that 'man labours to do for love that transforms the 
world's chaos of prose into ordered and memorable poetry, 
transmuting even its dullest activities into fine art. 



VOCATION IN LAW 

By Sir Ernest Pollock, K.B.E., K,C. 

(Solicitor-General) 

The profession of the Law is one that must always 
hold a high place as an intellectual, practical, and interest- 
ing calling. But there may be many who are considering 
the possibility of joining it and yet have some misgivings 
by reason of the distrust in lawyers which has been 
expressed over long periods of time. 

' And behold a certain lawyer stood up and tempted 
Him, sa3dng, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life ? . . . But he, willing to justify himself, said unto 
Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? ' 

This and other illustrations of lawyers who apparently 
laid traps for our Lord may perhaps be one foyndation 
of the misgivings that I have referred to above. If 
a profession leads merely to baffling questions, does it not 
impede the progress of humanity and of the world ? Is 
such a vocation one that can command the whole-hearted 
energies and satisfy the consciences of those who desire 
to allow Christian scruples to have full play in their lives ? 
The thread of the story in Warren's Ten Thousand a Year 
does not attract the thoughtful man of high ideals, and 
men wonder whether they would find in the profession 
of the Law a Mr. Jermyn of George Eliot's Felix Holt, 
as their associate or perhaps their colleague. 

There is to them an atmosphere of unreality in the 
lawyer, illustrated by Chaucer's Sergeant of the Lawe, 

No-wher so bisy a man as he ther was 
And yet he semed bisier than he was. 

But these are types which are happily special and 
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individual rather than general, and we need not dwell 
upon them except to indicate that while in every calling 
there are some undesirable features and perhaps some 
men whom we would wish to be inspired by higher motives 
and nobler ideals, yet the profession of the law ought not 
to be judged by them. It is not either the aim or the 
practice of lawyers to conceal the truth. Theirs is not 
a calling of chicanery. Their part is to elucidate and 
establish truth and to answer the question, 'What is 
truth ? ' 

Lord Macaulay gives testimony which perhaps recent 
events in the arrangements of the world at the Peace 
Conference proved well founded. 

' England ', he says, ' has indeed much in which to glory. 
She may boast of her ancient laws, of her magn&cent 
literature, of her long list of maritime and military 
triumphs ; she may boast of the vast extent and security 
of her Empire ; but she has still a higher praise. It is 
her peculiar glory, that she has ruled only to bless, and 
conquered only to spare ! Her mightiest Empire is that 
of her morals, her language, and her laws ; her proudest 
victories, those she has achieved over ferocity and ignor- 
ance ; her most durable trophies, those she has erected 
in the hearts of civilized and liberated nations. The 
strong moral feeling of the English people, their hatred 
of injustice, their disposition to make every sacrifice rather 
than participate in crime — ^these have long been their 
glory, their strength, their safety ! ' 

Surely this is no mean tribute to, nor indeed unjustified 
praise of, our legal system and its administration which 
now obtain over so large a portion of the world ! 

For a closer examination of our subject let me divide 
it into two parts — ^the first dealing with international law, 
the second with domestic law. 

The first branch has been examined with reawakened 
interest and with careful scrutiny during the last five 
years of war. The validity and binding force of treaties, 
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the relaticm between countries as well belligerent as 
neutral, the rights and duties of the latter towards the 
former, these questions have necessarily been in active 
play during the course of the vast world war from which 
no country was able wholly to stand apart and in relation 
to which every country had its own anxieties and concerns. 
Prize coiuls, which are international in their character, 
have been sitting within the domestic secxuity of many 
nations, and the decisions upon the questions litigated 
therein have been taken down from the dusty shelves 
where they had lain for almost half a century and been 
referred to with avidity for their guidance and for the 
broad and generous spirit in which they have treated the 
difficult problems to which they relate. 

If war has raised difficult questions, not less so does 
peace. Take the treaty signed by the Germans. Its three 
hundred articles include matters territorial, economic, 
industrial, and criminal, while sincere efforts have been 
made within it to sort out the tangled thread of commercial 
intercourse, abruptly cut, and never to be joined on the 
same lines as before. Debts due to and from insurance 
companies from and to policy holders, reinsurance treaties, 
debts between companies and shareholders, somehow are 
to be adjusted ; private property and investments, debts 
and credits, patent rights in the old and newly ceded 
areas, all these will be the subject of difficult questions, 
demonstrating the manifold complexity of modem life 
between nations and their component individuals. The 
statement of these lists calls to mind at once that e'er 
all is settled many cases involving foreign as well as our 
own domestic law will have had to be submitted to the 
courts and elucidated by the judges. 

A study of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
convinces any thoughtful person that if the League is to 
succeed, as we all hope it may, its development and 
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evolution can only be attained by its being worked 
efficiently by men not only purposeful and determined, 
but also patient and clear headed, to examine and dis- 
connect the jarring claims that are siure to arise and to 
be insisted upon. 

It may indeed without exaggeration be justly said 
that the future of world-civilization will be determined 
by our success or failure in reconciling freedom with 
order in the international relationships of humanity. To 
fail will lead through chaos to barbarism ; to succeed 
will go far to establish beyond challenge that world-wide 
conception of public right and the sanctity of treaties 
which will be the basis of real peace. In that task, 
obviously, law takes a fundamental place. The spirit 
of those who accept the vocation of law will be a deter- 
mining factor in world-politics. 



Secondly, what is domestic law ? In England we 
happily have a common law of the land descended to us 
from the earliest times and embodying principles which 
have found their illustrations in the changing circum- 
stances which have belonged to successive generations. 
Factors of new and disturbing power arise and are reduced 
into their true perspective by due adherence to basic 
principles. The Latin nations and those countries 
where the code Napoleon holds sway have long envied 
the flexibility of English law. They are accustomed to 
turn to a book and in some article find an expression of 
what they can or cannot do. The Englishman turns to 
his text-books and abridgements of the common law and 
looks forward to the application of these same principles 
to the kaleidoscope of facts which the present day presents, 
save in so far as by some statute these principles may 
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have been enunciated in partictdar form or some direct 
alteration made in the original S3^tem recorded in the 
history of otir law. 

Our domestic law, based as it is fundamentally on the 
common law, involves a study of history to get at its 
roots. Even to-day we look carefully into the wisdom 
of the decisions in tlie year books of Edward III in order 
to find principles which may be of modem application. 
No man can be a really learned lawyer unless he has 
studied history. The changes and chances which have 
befallen successive generations form the causes which have 
modified and adapted both legal principles and legal 
forms of procedure. If one wants to appreciate the 
reasoning given in a case decided, be it fifty or more years 
ago, it is necessary to have the circumstances of the time 
in their due perspective and a just appreciation of what 
were the then existing statutes and procediue. 

On constitutional questions it is necessary to know 
something of the powerful forces of change which have 
been in operation, and which, like the breakers on the 
shore grinding the rocks into sand, have ground and 
modified the system of long ago into that of to-day. 
For example a judgement (see Bourne and another v. 
Keane and another, reported in The Times newspaper 
on June 4, 1919, and in 35 T. L. R., p. 560) was delivered 
by the House of Lords on the question whether a legacy 
for the piupose of securing masses to be said for the 
repose of a soul was valid in law. Look into the judge- 
ments that were given, and it will be found that the story 
of the Reformation and the controversies that raged in 
Tudor times must be examined to give an answer to the 
question. For knowledge at the present day of our con- 
stitution, the battles before the Commonwealth and the 
rehabilitation of the previous system so far as it took 
place in the time of Charles II must be studied. Passing 
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on to the eighteenth century, Lord Somers and the Bill 
of Rights become important factors. The figure of Lord 
Mansfield, founder of our present commercial law, stands 
out boldly upon a later stage. 

Next, legislation which in old days was but a small 
rivulet, has now passed into a torrent owing to the demands 
by our democratic system. Ill-digested Acts of Parliament, 
passed at the urgent call of a people that is impatient 
of delay, must somehow be pieced together, and the study 
of the statute law forms an ever-increasing part of the 
lawyer's duty. Nor must the administration of the law 
through all these successive periods be forgotten. Courts 
have been modified, new courts have been set up, new 
tribunals with new judges created to fill a void that has 
been found in the system and to give new and more 
expeditious remedies in lieu of old-fashioned and out-of- 
date machinery. 

In particular the application of law to the ferment of 
revolutionary ideas and practices in the new age is a 
vital and essential element in our national reconstruc- 
tion following the war. If in this time of transition the 
authority of law is maintained the national fabric will 
be saved ; if that authority is subverted we shall inevit- 
ably see the gradual or rapid dissolution of the social 
order. The vocation of law has therefore a direct bearing 
on the security and strength of our domestic life. 

This rapid and imperfect sketch reveals an area which 
a man, desirous of appreciating the system under which 
we live, must explore. It invites at first curiosity, after- 
wards the reasoning faculties and close attention of the 
student. When he has made himself acquainted with 
some of the above problems he will be able to see that 
English law is not a hurried conglomeration of regulations 
passed under D.O.R.A., but that in a large measure it 
is based upon solid reasoning and deduction from a long 
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series of cases which carries us back through the centuries 
to the earliest foundations of law. 

Siurely in such a field no one of intellectual learning need 
feel ashamed to take his place or find it an unworthy task 
to apply his historical and reasoning powers to the solu- 
tion of the legal difficulties and questions arising to-day ! 

I particularly wish to analyse the question of the 
position of the barrister and his duty in the courts 
of law at the present time. So often the question 
is asked, how can a barrister who knows that the 
person, on whose behalf he appears, is guilty of the 
crime charged against him, legitimately and in accordance 
with any moral system plead on his behalf ? Surely, it 
is said, it is preposterous to prostitute the abilities of one 
nian on behalf of another who is quite unworthy of his 
assistance ! 

A short answer may be made at once ; it is the duty 
of a counsel appearing on behalf of an accused person 
to present the facts relating to the case and the arguments 
on the points of law to the best of his ability. But he 
does not thereby guarantee his client's moral innocence. 
English law, unlike some other systems of jurisprudence, 
presumes that a man is innocent imtil the charge is proved 
against him in accordance with the requirements of our 
judicial procedure. It is the duty of the prosecution to 
establish by evidence satisfactory to the court and in 
accordance with the system of oiu: jurisprudence that the 
man is guilty. If the prosecution fail in this, according 
to our constitution it is the right of the accused to have 
his presumed innocence determined in his favour. A 
barrister would be wrong to assert his own personal belief 
in the cause in any way ; his duty is impersonal and to 
assist the court to come to a conclusion. If the prosecu- 
tion are unable to bring satisfactory evidence to attach 
the crime to the accused, the latter is entitled to the 
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benefit of the doubt, and to be released even if he may 
have committed the acts charged against him. A verdict 
of ' not guilty ' does not necessarily mean that there is no 
moral obliquity chargeable against the accused ; it means 
that the prosecution has failed to discharge the onus that 
lies upon it and the presumption of innocence which 
attaches to the accused remains in his favour. 

Perhaps the best-known case in which the difficulty in 
which a barrister may be placed occurred in its acutest 
form in modem times is the case of Coiurvoisier, the valet 
who was charged with the murder of his master, Lord 
William Russell. In the course -ef the proceedings 
Mr. Philips, who appeared for Courvoisier, was informed 
by the latter that he had killed Lord William. Mr. Philips 
felt the responsibility of his situation, and accordingly 
consulted one of the judges, who was at hand but was 
not engaged in tr3dng the case, as to what his duty was — 
whether he should retire from the case or proceed. Baron 
Parke — afterwards Lord Wensleydale — ^was one of the 
most experienced judges of his day, or indeed of any time, 
upon matters of procedure. He told Mr. Philips that it 
was his clear duty to continue to present the case on 
behalf of his client to the court, and to use all fair argu- 
ments arising on the case. In other words, by nothing 
said or done by him, was he to give any personal assurance 
or colour to lead the jury to suppose that Courvoisier 
was innocent, but he was to comment on the evidence — 
its credibility and the like — ^to test the weight and 
authority of the charge presented to the court. 

Some may think that the above principles are too 
subtle, that they savour of something of casuistry. A 
closer inspection of this view will show that it is unsound. 
It is of the greatest importance that a man charged with 
crime should in the terrible circmnstances of the moment 
in which he is placed be given every opportunity to 
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present to the court all the circumstances in his favour^ 
that he should not be harried by the judge or prosecuting 
counsel. The British system claims for itself, and rightly, 
that it allows ,the accused person a privilege far beyond 
what is granted in some continental coimtries, and holds 
that it is better in the interests of justice that the pre- 
sumption of innocence should be allowed full play even 
if it results in some criminals escaping justice, than that 
a court should be dishonomred by passing a sentence 
improperly upon an innocent person. In this spirit the 
administration of English justice has become an example 
to, and indeed the envy of, all other nations ; it is because 
of its essential fairness that it holds sway as a pattern 
for all the rest of the world. 

The laws of evidence also present a problem to the 
man who is termed the * man in the street '. Shortly 
put, the rule may be stated that in courts of law the 
evidence that is required is the best. The court will be 
satisfied with none other and, except under peculiar 
circumstance and definite safeguards, it does not receive 
secondary, or what is called hearsay evidence. The result 
may in some cases be to defeat ' the ends of justice ' 
and to allow a guilty person to evade piuiishment; 
but, in the interests of the State as a whole, it is better 
that some who ought to be brought within the powers 
of the law should escape rather than an improper result 
should be attained in any case. 

In the above observations I have dealt with a few of 
the most notable charges which are brought against the 
practice of the law, but in the sketch of the field where 
law operates I have indicated the necessity for its admini- 
stration by purposeful and high-minded men. Surely such 
a profession may engage the energies of the most altruistic 
seeker after truth ? To succeed in it needs industry, 
common sense, and a clear head. Health too is no small 
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requisite part of the equipment of a man who desires to 
fulfil his part in what must always be an arduous and 
exacting profession. Some brilliant men have succeeded 
quickly, some have had comet-like careers. Such success 
belongs to the few. By far the larger number of those 
who have built up our law, and administered it wisely, 
belong to the ordinary class of mortal who by patient 
endurance and strenuous endeavour have made them- 
selves acquainted with its doctrines and become faithful 
expounders of its tenets. 

In my judgement work rather than brilliance is required. 
The student should not hesitate to spend his early dajrs 
in close attention to his books, in the confident belief that 
his work will bear fruit in due time, that when qualified 
he will attain his full measure of success. As Bacon says : 
' Seeming wise men may make shift to get opinions, but 
let no man choose them for employment.' 



VOCATION IN THE HOME 

By E. E. Whimster 

The world is in the remaking. Everywhere is change. 
Crowns have fallen, nations have cnunbled, but out of 
chaos voices cry aloud for a new earth. Reconstruction 
is our shibboleth. Some among us are anxious to shore 
up existing institutions to avert collapse ; others forage 
among the broken fragments of systems gathering 
materials to rebuild the old order of things ; or they 
recklessly sweep away the debris of the past in a supreme 
effort to lay foundations for the establishment of new 
ideals. To all these builders history shouts the moral 
that the unit of construction in civilization and progress 
is the home. 

From the dim far-off past, before ever history was, 
comes the fainter echoing cry that the hearth is the sacred 
spot. Round the fire gather the man, woman, and child, 
a family, united by a tie that resists the ages. The 
primitive instinct that hallowed the hearth was essentially 
true. The common feeding-place and the common resting- 
place in cave, wattled hut, or tent of rough skins slung 
on poles possessed the indefinable sacredness that men 
call ' home '. 

The home is a group ; a small group of individuals. 
Through the ages the world has marched forward because 
some individual of clearer insight or greater skill than 
his fellows has inspired a group with his own enthusiasm 
for a new idea, and through the common thought and 
corporate action of this group the idea has gained ground 
until it has become part of the life of the community. 
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Any group devoted to the development of an idea or 
principle must be a powerful factor for good or evil. 
A small group broke the slave-trade, another plunged 
Europe into the hideous Great War. A handful of men 
established the ascendency of the Crescent in the East, 
and our Lord trained a little band who were to revolu- 
tionize the history of the world. 

Every home is a group, the spirit of which will 
influence other groups, while its dynamic force must 
depend largely on the characters of the individuals that 
make the group and the strength of the bond that imites 
them. The nation is built up of individuals, but of 
individuals bound to others ; so that a man is stronger 
or weaker than himself in proportion as his home is 
a spur to the realization of his ideals or a drag on his 
highest aims. 

The home or group is not necessarily made up of 
parents and children. Life calls into existence splendid 
homes where there is neither the tie of marriage nor of 
blood kinship. A group may be brought together by 
business, mutual affection, a common aim, or a hundred 
circumstances not to be catalogued. A common hearth 
is established, and because of the union brought about 
by common tastes or ideals the sacred fire of home is 
kindled. These may be homes in the truest and best 
sense of the word. 

The group consisting of husband, wife, and children 
remains the ideal. That is as it should be, because of 
what should imderlie the partnership. ^ Oftentimes in 
the age of darkness men slew a victim, a human being 
for choice, and buried him beneath the hearth that his 
blood might propitiate the gods and bring good luck to 
the household. In this curious superstition of ignorance, 
the child of dark minds groping for the light, we seem 
to discern the faint glimmer of an element of truth, sinc^ 
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every true and beautiful home is built on loving sacrii&ce. 
The man and woman have risked the future. Believing 
in each other they have joined in a union which is to be 
dissolved only by death. They have undertaken great 
responsibilities. The man is prepared to work to keep 
a wife and family. The woman will risk life and health 
in bringing children into the world, and will devote her 
time and energies to fitting them for life. The essential 
element of sacrifice is there, and the sacrifice is un- 
conscious because love calls it forth. Together they will 
spend a large proportion of life in living directly for the 
good of their offspring. 

But if the home is made up of unmarried people, a 
home it is in very truth if the same principle works 
in it. Each lives for the other and in each life there 
is the unrecognized sacrifice, which ennobles but does 
not sadden the spirit. Each takes his or her place in 
the home life and fills it. Each is a formative influence 
and an essential. There will be differences of opinion 
and occasional clash of wills, since the members are but 
human, but there wiU be that freedom of spirit and action 
which is only possible where love is. The atmosphere 
will encourage and promote harmonious development of 
mind and character. St. Paul's great hymn in praise 
of love declares that ' love never faileth '. It will bear 
all things, believe all things, hope all things, endure all 
things. It will challenge time and eternity and persist 
triumphant. 

The hearth is the beginning of tlie home, and there 
must be a home-maker who sweeps the hearth and keeps 
the fire burning brightly. Although the man and woman 
share the responsibility of the home, nearly always the 
woman is in a special sense the home-maker. And where 
homes are made of friends there is usually one on whom 
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the others depend f dr inspiration arid whose presence 
makes the home atmosphere. For most women and some 
men the home is indeed a vocation. They are called by 
the Divine voice to minister on the hearth. 

The home is not the house, whether it be the mansion 
of a modem millionaire or the hovel of some primaeval 
savage. It is the place, poor or palatial, in which the 
home-maker is to be fomid : and deep in the heart of 
the home-maker is hidden the knowledge of the sacrifice, 
buried securely beneath the stone of the hearth and 
cementing the foundations. The children reared in the 
home will bear its mark. Influence will flow from this 
group to others and the home forces wUl act and react 
on other homes. 

The village multiplies and becomes the town and the 
town grows into the city. But as the ideals of the homes 
are, so will be the aspirations and desires of the town and 
of the country. Always and everywhere it is the home- 
maker that counts. In some poor home an ambitious, 
self-restrained mother will challenge all the giants that 
poverty can marshall for the sake of her clever boy, and 
braced by many conflicts the youth will go forth to 
do great deeds in the big world. Science, art, music, 
literature, politics, all owe much to such products of the 
true home. Civilization, progress, religion have been 
carried forward by the intrepid individual who has seen 
and dared to follow the vision. Of these great-hearts 
an enormous proportion have received the first impulse 
to achievement in their own homes, from the words or 
deeds of a devoted mother or an heroic father. What 
unknown silent influences have been the real world-makers 
and world-breakers ! 

In the dark places of the world where men were little 
more than beasts, even killing and eating their own kind, 
heroic men and won^en have settled and made a home, 
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A light has been kindled that violence and death have 

been unable to extinguish. For the first time the sacred 

fire of Love has burned upon the hearth and poor degraded 

men and women have been irresistibly attracted. They 

have drawn near to warm themselves at the flames, and 

they have turned away to cleanse their own hearths and 

to build their own altar. The home has proved more 

powerful than any sermons over and over again. It is 

a living influence. 

Viewed from afar^ through the long vista of the ages, 

the home is transfigured, bathed in mystic glory. It is 

the heart of romance, of adventture, of glorious action. 

Its splendour is inherent. When it wears the dull greys 

of the commonplace it is only because we cast a shadow 

over the glory by standing too near. It is so natural to 

feel that : 

Near is a drop of sand. 

Now is a perishing clod. 
But afar is a faery land 
And beyond is the bosom of God. 

Vocation in the home sometimes falls upon the ear as 
an unmeaning phrase. To many women home is the only 
possible sphere for their energies,' and they remain at 
home without any sense of vocation, impelled by inertia. 
Quite passably they perform their duties and rarely rebel 
against their circumstances and limitations. But high 
and noble enthusiasm is wanting. They lack the true 
spirit which alone can transmute the every day into 
romance. . Yet nowhere is vocation more intensely real 
than in the lives of those women who have chosen to 
devote themselves to home and who have renounced all 
for their choice. How much our mothers have meant, 
and how little did they realize that they had a vocation 1 
To indulge in heroics was their last thought, yet for most 
of us home and mother are synonjmis. Were we all 
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V 

artists we could furnish the most transcendentally beauti- 
ful portrait gallery in the world — a gallery of mothers. 
There is one portrait : 

Seated in a low chair with projecting arms that ward 
off draughts sits a very small elderly lady. Her face is 
delicate, with faintly pink cheeks ; her greyish hair is 
parted meticulously and brushed smoothly on either side. 
The brow is wide, giving a noble seriousness to the face ; 
the mouth strong and sweet. Her hands, twisted with 
years of pain, lie white and almost useless on her lap. 
About her there is an air of stillness, of great repose of 
spirit, and of quiet dignity. 

Some one enters the room. Her eyes lift from her 
book — ^such seeing, understanding eyes — ^and the frail 
sweet face is alive with interest. Nothing passes un- 
noticed. The birds in the garden that she can see from 
her chair, the unfolding buds, the fljdng clouds, the rooks 
nesting in the elms, sunset colours, the first snowdrop, 
the field bright with buttercups, all minister to her never- 
fading pleasure. 

Shy herself, the self-conscious and timid open out in 
her presence and confide in her. The poor are sure of 
her true sympathy and never shrink lest she should 
patronize. They recognize her strength and power where 
some only see her sweetness. 

Not for twenty years has she walked across the 
threshold of her room, but the household moves in 
harmony with her will and she rules her kingdom with 
gracious dignity. Pain, trouble, and anxiety have failed 
to dim her interest in people and things. Boredom is 
utterly foreign to her ; indeed every one who knows her 
brings her the most trifling details of their doings, certain 
of her absorbing interest in them. 

I see now those maimed hands clasping her little red 
Testament in which she read daily. We never heard her 
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talk religion, but we knew of her faith by the testimony 
of her strong, saintly, joyous life. She was 

A heart at leisiure from itself 
To soothe and S3mipathize. 

Home a vocation ! Her children will never think lightly 
of such a calling. They often look back on their home 
life and wonder just how she gave them her ideals and 
how under adverse circumstances and overwhelming 
difficulties she managed so splendidly to equip them for 
the battle of life. They can hardly remember any words 
of hers directed to those ends. They breathed the 
atmosphere she created and developed as she prayed. 

Some two years after her passing her only son fell at 
Poelcapelle. After a short spell in the trenches he wrote 
to his sister, ' I would like all of you to know that in 
the very worst part of the do, when it was too much to 
be borne, I had the consciousness of Mother like a pro- 
tection — not so much over my life as around my soul — 
so that the beastly thing could not hmi; what really 
mattered '. That was her vocation in life too. She was 
the essential spirit of the home, sustaining, comforting, 
stimulating, by virtue of her own selfless goodness. 

As you read you too will paint your portrait in the 
Home gallery on your knees, with a loving hand, thank- 
fully acknowledging that these heard the call of the 
Highest in the duties of every day. 

When we think of the last hard week in the life of Our 
Lord there comes to us some sense of comfort in the 
remembrance that He left the city and went out to 
Bethany each night. Here was the home of two sisters 
and a brother — Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. Nearly two 
thousand years have failed to dim the tender radiance 
of love that streamed from that village home. 
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There is a tendency among energetic and intellectual 
women to feel that home life crushes individuality, cramps 
original enterprise, and gives self-expression no place. 

Something is fundamentally wrong if home does not 
give liberty for development. The ideal that would 
compress all housewives into a common mould is absurdly 
unworthy and futile. To be her best a woman must be 
herself. Oftentimes the woman who has chosen home as 
her vocation, and in that life has become stunted in mind 
and soul, has only herself to blame. She has chosen the 
path of least resistance and atrophy treads on the heels 
of apathy in awful vengeance. It is the woman of insight, 
sympathy, and conscientious endeavour who sees that 
home is not a prison but a training-groimd of glorious 
enterprise. A woman absorbed in her children to the 
exclusion of the claims of others, limits her own possi- 
bilities as a mother, leaving to other less sacred hands 
the task of flinging back the cmi;ain and showing the 
child the great avenues of service that lead from home 
to the confines of the world. 

Nor is this a purely modem conception of the wider 
duties of the home-maker. The ' virtuous woman ' of 
the book of Proverbs was not oppressed by the limitations 
of her sex or her vocation. The wise one who recounted 
the long list of her achievements did not seem to think 
the home-maker lacked opportunities for self-expression. 
She is praised for the faultless discharge of her ordinary 
housewifely duties. She spins, weaves, feeds and clothes 
her family to perfection, directs the energies of her helpers 
to good purpose, keeping all well and wisely occupied. 
Such is her home influence that her husband is free to 
take a dignified place among the elders in the life of the 
city. But she looks beyond the immediate home circle. 
She finds time to make goods, garments, and girdles, 
which she sells to the merchants. She buys land and 
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cultivates it profitably. The poor and needy find her 
a generous friend. She is no weakling, but a strong, 
self-reliant woman that ' girdeth her loins with strength ', 
who is ' clothed in strength and dignity '. Her judgment 
is reliable, and ' she openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and 
the law of kindness is on her tongue '. The most ultra- 
modern of women might be justifiably proud of such 
a record. Few of us would wish to emulate her activities 
altogether, but she is a stimulating person even to-day, 
and in spite of the long list of her achievements the 
ancient writer has managed very wonderfully to convey 
to us a sense of pervading calm. There is much work 
well done, but no hurry and rush. We gladly miss the 
whirl that tends to mar so much of otu* own lives. 

No two women will fulfil their destinies by just the 
same paths. For each individual to avail herself of aU 
discipline that life offers will not produce uniformity. 
Life develops, if we will, the true self which is truly the 
individual. Living, loving, serving, we grow into likeness 
to the Divine, but we need not become so many replicas 
of each other. Two poets write of their wives. One says : 

She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone or despise ; 
For nought that sets one heart at ease 
And giveth happiness or peace 
Is low esteemed in her eyes. 
Blessing she is : God made her so. 
And deeds of week-day hoUness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow ; 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless 

Another sings : 

Steel true and blade straight 
The great artificer 
Made my mate : 
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Honour, anger, valour, fire, 
A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench, or evil stir. 
The mighty master 
Gave to her. 

In each case the man has found his mate and the 
woman her vocation. Exchange would have proved 
a terrible failure. 

The last few years with all their opportunities for 
women have stirred us strangely. Avenues of service 
have opened of which we never dreamed. Now some of 
these are closing and many women are feeling that life 
is narrowing once more, thrusting them back into the 
narrow confines of home. 

Let us stand back and see the home in its right setting. 
Let us note its altar on the hearth where Love makes 
the sacrifice. Let us look through its windows that give 
on the wide roads that stretch to the ends of the world. 
This home is the beating heart that supplies the impulse 
to the great happenings of the world. It is a life-giver, 
and the energies that develop here will be felt through 
the centuries and across the continents. 

In the lands far away where Christian ideals have not 
held sway through the long years, where women are 
pla3^hings or beasts of bmrden, and where the children 
receive little training, the home often seems hardly worthy 
of the name. Some high-minded white man (trader, 
missionary, or government servant) makes a home in 
such a foreign land for his wife and children. A new 
light shines in a dark place. That home is the centre 
of new ideals of far-spreading influences. 

The call comes to men and women alike to bear the 
bmrdens of the world, to fare forth in the service of 
humanity, to make the deserts to blossom into fertile 
plains. The clarion voice of vocation summons to high 
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endeavour and bids us all help to alleviate the sorrows 
of the world. Whether that high voice bids us travel or 
bids us stay, with us there must ever be the sacred hearth 
and the living flame. 

Heart, are you great enough 

For a love that never tires? 
O heart, are you great enough for love ? 

I have heard of thorns and briers. 



COMMERCE AS A VOCATION 

By W. H. Somervell 

' Give a dog a bad name and hang him ' — and the dog 
' Business ', one of the best of his kind, is no exception 
to the rule. He has been hanged for vulgarity, more 
often than for wrong-doing ; but the Nation of Shop 
Keepers has proved its capacity for the highest virtues 
of sacrifice and courage during the years of War. Al- 
though our finance, the outcome of our trade, has been 
one of the great determining factors in the issue, our 
contribution to the higher and more spiritual forces at 
work has been not less distinctive. And it is this fellow- 
ship of the ideal with the material which justifies me in 
an appeal for Commerce as a Vocation, without for one 
moment qualifying the full meaning of that great word. 
Is it the call of duty, of service, of responsibility for the 
one life to be lived, the call of our fellow-men, or the call 
of God ? I would be a poor man of business, and a poorer 
Christian, if I did not believe that even so high a calling 
might lead others to take the road I have been travelling 
for more than forty years. 

So much depends on the point of view and on the state 
of the atmosphere. I have seen the meanest streets 
glorified in a glow of colour, and mystery of shade, by 
the light which fell on them from above, and the most 
stately thoroughfares cold, and hard, and uninviting 
because the atmosphere was sharp and chill, and the 
heaven above was as a pall. Just so the ways of trade 
may be the one thing or the other — eradiated with a light 
that is not of this world, glowing with an enthusiasm for 
humanity, and for work well done, or, I grant it, they may 
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be as hard and cold as selfishness, ambition, and pride 
can make them. If business is to a man the means of 
making money, or of gratifying an ambition for success, 
he will probably manage to find what he seeks, he wiU 
make money, or he will come out on top. He will have 
gained his point, but he may have lost his Soul. No, 
I do not mean in the sense of eternal torments : I simply 
mean that his Soul will have narrowed to the vision of 
a reward in cash, or he will have become case-hardened 
against the promptings of a nobler impulse. To the high 
spiritual purpose for which that Soul was built, it is 
lost. 

To get to the root of things : What is business when 
reduced to its simplest terms ? Is it not the organized 
method of production and supply, by which the wants 
of all are met by the energy of all ; the co-operation of 
humanity for the supply of its needs. As each individual, 
or group, endeavours to exceed others in the development 
of methods of production, or in the efficiency of its supply 
or its transport, the element of competition comes in. 
Then in serving the community more thoroughly the 
business man reaps a larger share of personal benefit. 

This public-service side of trade has been emphasized 
during war-time, when there has been a shortage of most 
things. Your tradesmen with foresight and conscience 
have become your benefactors. You have felt your 
Tailor to be a good angel when he could still offer a suit 
from cloth of quality and worth : and the Fruiterer whose 
energy secured the first supplies of bananas or apples 
was no longer a mere tradesman, he had become a kind 
of second providence. That was an emphasis given by 
war-time, but if we will only look at things aright the 
Baker's van is ever the daily answer to the Lord's Prayer, 
only through how many hands of service must that answer 
come ! The Farmer, the Miller, the Baker, do you say ? 
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just three pairs of hands. But the Farmer must have 
a roof over his head, clothes, boots, coal, implements, 
transport, and a thousand other things before the grain 
is ready for the Miller. So that in reality the whole 
commercial world is co-operating with God to bring 
the Baker's van to the door, in response to the cry of 
humanity ' Give us this day our daily bread '. 

This principle of service to the Community should under- 
lie every high-minded business life. On the contrary, if 
a business meets no need of the Public, it is, in the sense 
of this paper, a business without a vocation. Its profits 
may attract the mercenary, but it can have no call for 
the man who is looking at life seriously, and is honestly 
starting with the question ' Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to do ? ' To put his one life into commerce that carries 
no blessing in its hand for others is to prostitute oppor- 
tunity for gain. Better by far to be the most homely 
supplier of the real needs of the commtmity than the 
wealthiest purveyor of that which is either useless or 
harmful. 

Here then is the first test of the business career. Does 
it enable me to become an effective in the human army 
of supply and service ? If so, here lies a vocation worthy 
of a man. 

But there is much more than this in the business 
career. It is no small thing that you may be able to pro- 
vide emplo3mient for others who have not had the educa- 
tion or training, or the capital it may be, to qualify for 
the creation of their own business. In old days the good 
Employer was a kind of Father to his people. True, 
wages were low, and conditions of life were straitened, 
but the relations of Employer and Employed were of 
a semi-feudal type, and there was often a direct personal 
touch both in business and outside it which helped to 
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sweeten hard conditions. These days passed, and there 
came the days of the Joint Stock Company with its 
impersonal management and its unwearying search for 
dividends. In those days the paternal element disap- 
peared, and the Magisterial, the ' Master ' attitude took 
its place, to be met in turn by the great Trade-union 
movement, which has to so large an extent mastered the 
master. To-day, in spite of unrest, or possibly, it might 
be more correct to say by means of it. Employers and 
Employed are drawing closer together, and are realizing, 
as they have never done before, that each is essential 
to the other, and that mutual trust and fair dealing are 
more fruitful of prosperity than mutual exploitation. 

This third stage, following the paternal and magisterial, 
will, let us hope, be found to be that of Brotherhood. 
It is finding expression in some quarters in the form of 
profit-sharing, and in others this has been carried to the 
further stage of co-partnership. Quite recently a valued 
Member of the House of Commons has retired from 
Parliament that he may devote himself to the advocacy 
of profit-sharing and labour co-partnership, as a solution 
of some of our Social and Industrial problems. He 
introduced these systems into his own business 23 years 
ago, and in that time has distributed no less a sum than 
£247,000 in profits among the Employees, proportion- 
ately to their wage and having regard to their period of 
service. To-day the word Brotherhood takes rank in 
terminology with that blessed word Reconstruction ! It 
is on every lip, and in every newspaper. It is not yet 
equally evident in practical life. The man of business who 
recognizes that one is his Master, even Christ, and that 
all we are Brothers, may not find this easy of expression 
in office or factory, but if he honestly tries, he will be 
doing more for real Brotherhood than a crowd of platform 
or pulpit orators, or press writers. 
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There are further fields in- Commerce where the young 
Knight of the Cross may win his spurs. Business chivaky 
is too often debased by motive and by greed, so that 
we cease to wonder at a class which boasts that its hands 
have never been smirched by trdde. Deceit, substitution, 
misrepresentation, the repudiation of unprofitable con- 
tracts, the giving and receiving of bribes, and a thousand 
other ' tricks t)f the trade ', are, I venture to assert, not 
to be found among the essentials of the successful trader. 
On the contrary, the man who will take a Christian con- 
science into his business, and with it a stock of patience, 
has no call to fear. He will be found out, not in the 
accepted sense of that term, but in the sense of discovery, 
the discovery which begets all-roimd confidence, and 
makes for permanent success. This had something to do 
with the commercial prosperity of the Quakers of the last 
century. To maintain a Christian standard of commercial 
morality is a salient feature in the vocation to a business 
career. 

Whether as the worker, or employer, there comes to 
the man of honour and principle the happy chance of 
standing as a buttress to the weaker brother. A man shall 
be as a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest, as the shadow of a great rock to his fellow : this 
too is a worthy ideal of the Knight of Commerce and oi 
the Cross. In these days of Employers' Federations and 
Trade Unions, and of their amalgamation in Whitley 
Councils, the Business Statesman, of whatever class, has 
his chance of protecting the rights of others, of influencing 
the whole course of trade, and of working for the highest 
ends. Such men are often imconsciously fitting themselves 
for the direct service of the nation in Parliament, but it 
is doubtful whether their best work is not done in the 
strictly commercial sphere. 
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There are thousands of emissaries of British Commerce 
in aU parts of the earth, they are the far-flung feelers of 
the giant imperial octopus by which she seeks to draw 
trade and nourishment for our uncounted millions. But 
there the parallel breaks down, for, unlike the octopus, 
these feelers in turn spread British wares, and British 
influence over the surface of the globe. They are 
missionaries of trade, and of empire ; how many of them 
are missionaries of the Cross ? The answer is ' Not 
a few ', and in the whole world, very few men have so 
big an opportunity of serving Christ and His Kingdom 
as the Christian business man in such communities as 
those of Shanghai, Hong Kong, or Bombay. There are 
special calls to Christian example and restraint, the 
response to which is of utmost value to the Kingdom 
of God. Fellowship with the foreign missionaries, and 
sjonpathy with, and a share in their work, as opportimity 
arises, have all the freshening grace of voluntary service 
of the Cross. Some of the best of Christian missionaries 
have been found in the commercial circles of the outposts 
of British trade — ^men who by life, and lip, have pro- 
claimed the reality of the Christian religion, against 
the too common neglect of its most elementary claims 
by their business associates. Here is a fine call involving 
enterprise, grit, and grace— a real venture for God. 

During these years of War we have wondered, when we 
have stopped to think of it, at the far-flung battle line 
of Britain : our soldiers were in France and Belgium, 
in Italy and Salonika ; they were in Egypt, in the Sinai 
Desert, in Palestine and Mesopotamia. We read of them 
in Persia and in Turkestan, they garrisoned burning India, 
and froze in the snows of Northern Russia. They almost 
girdled the vast African Continent. But if in the Great 
War Britain touched the world at many points, British 
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commerce has a far further reach, and not for a half 
decade only, but century after century. It has carried 
a blessing and a curse into every land under the Sun : 
it has touched for good and ill every people, of every 
colour ; and this is going on to-day in spite of War's effects, 
and will go on ever increasingly, as trade reverts to its 
normal channels. Yes, Commerce as a far-reaching 
influence throws even the world-war into the shade. But 
Commerce too carries its curse, for Commerce is not yet 
Christianized. It rests with the business men of to-day 
and to-morrow, with Christian men of courage and enter- 
prise, aye, and of sacrificial spirit, to stamp our British 
Commerce with the hall-mark of the Cross, to use all its 
processes of buying and selling, of making and distributing, 
at home and abroad, as processes in the evolution of the 
Kingdom of God on Earth. This is the Christian Vocation 
of Trade; will any say it is beneath them, or beyond 
them ? 

NOTE 

Having maintained throughout that the position of 
the Christian business man is one of stewardship, with 
responsibility for its faithful discharge to God, and to his 
fellow man, it follows that the profits of business must fall 
into the same category. He is a trustee for God, and it 
becomes of first importance how he shall deal with such 
resources as are placed at his disposal. Here again comes 
the thought of Vocation — ^the call to spend, give and save 
on a certain principle, governed by the consciousness 
of trusteeship. 

My suggestion to all young people is that they should 
treat their income from the firet on business lines. The 
amoimt to be retained for essential expenditure should 
be determined, likewise the amoimt for saving, or accumu- 
lation. The due share for others, Charities, Church, &c., 
should be laid down. It may be more convenient to 

£ 
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earmark this last at once, and put it in a separate Banking 
Account, or Cash Box, according to the measure of the 
smn available. In few cases, should it, I think, be less 
than one-tenth of the whole. Then, not without regard 
to future needs, having laid down these essential propor- 
tions of present income, I venture to suggest that as the 
income increases, whether from salary, or profits, or the 
two together, or any other cause, the claim of others 
should take a very much larger share of this increase. 
In other words, that as the Government claims from us 
by a graduated Income Tax a larger proportion of all 
increased wealth, so also we should recognize the claims 
of the Kingdom of God, and of our less fortunate brothers, 
to a greatly increased share of our surplus income. Let 
us suppose that a young married man considers that with 
an income of £750 per annum, he can give £75, save 
£125, and live on £550. Should his income reach £1,250, 
he would surely be able to live on £750, save £250, and 
give £250. He will be keeping £1,000 for himself, and 
giving £250, but of the increase in income he will be giving 
one-third instead of one-tenth. If all Christian business 
and professional men were to realize this claim, in some 
such way, the financial problems of our Churches, Mission- 
ary and Philanthropic Societies, &c., would be solved at 
once, just as in pre-war days our national needs were met 
by the introduction of graduated income tax and death 
duties. 

One great advantage I have found from a sj^tem of 
this kind has been that there is a fixed Charitable Fimd 
available, and one is not perpetually debating in one's own 
mind the conflicting claims of the Church and the garden, 
of the Missionary Society and the summer holiday — 
these things automatically fall into their own place, and 
the allotment of the fund ' for others ' is a delight, not 
a burden. 
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The figures I have quoted are merely illustrative ; 
every man or woman must follow conscience, and justice, 
in such individual matters. It is the principle for which 
I contend, and the recognition of vocation in the handling 
of money, be it little or much. In any case, with changing 
values, and soaring income tax, it is not desirable to regard 
such arrangements as unalterable ; there must be elas* 
ticity in every scheme of proportional division of income. 
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VOCATION IN INDUSTRY: 

THE LABOUR VIEW. 

By Archibald Ramage 

(Secretary of the League of Faith and Labour) 

This paper is not the easiest to write. When my friend the 
Editor asked me if I would write a paper on Christian Vocation 
in Industry from the Labour point of view I drew attention 
especially to two points : one the fact that most working men 
rejected the idea of vocation altogether, and the other that a paper 
like this, bristling with difficulties, must be more than an individual 
point of view if it were to be of any serious value. I was perfectly 
clear in my own mind that there was a constructive contribution 
to make, but I saw that we might have to clear away a good deal 
in order to make it. So I got a few Mends together, and this 
paper represents, not the complete result, but the first fruits of 
our study. 

I 

We are at the outset forced up against the question. 
What is the aim of human life ? In other words. What 
are we here for ? It may be we shall never be able to 
give a decisive answer that will win xmanimous assent, but 
mankind is compelled by the nature of being to attempt 
some sort of answer. 

Is it the purpose of human life that, being here, we 
should just remain here as long and comfortably as we 
can — to continue the race, to ' keep the pot boiling ', to 
found a family, to make a place for our children, to carry 
on some tradition, to build up a finer civilization ? Clearly 
in itself each one of these aims is inadequate as describing 
the purpose of human life. 

Perhaps that last phrase, however, ' to build up a finer 
civilization ' — ^just because it is in the language of idealism 
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— gets us a little nearer the truth than more materialistic- 
sounding statements. To leave the world a better place 
than we found it, to seek a city that hath foundations, 
to build Jerusalem in England's green and pleasant land, 
to create the great City of Friends, to establish the 
Kingdom of God — is this (using the most familiar of 
phrases) to express something like the object of human 
life? 

We may grant that it is and yet feel keenly that a more 
personal interpretation of the subject is essential if each 
individual life is to show forth the light that lighteth every 
man and to mirror the purposes of the Creator. We shall 
assume that human life — each individual life — should be 
a unity, and should have its chance of full expression. 
The chance is denied to very many. 

* Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial iire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 
Or waked to extasy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroW . . . 

As life ought to be a unity it should be possible to 
express personality through the whole of one's actions — 
through one's daily work and through one's ' leisure '. 
It is impossible to fit human life into the straight jacket 
of fixed rules, and we shall not try. To the Darwin or 
the Watt the ' vocation ' will be everj^hing : they will 
specialize — and mankind to its great advantage inherits 
(or ought to inherit) the kingdom of their discovery. 
May we glance for a moment at the Great Personality 
with the aid of the eyes of a fellow-craftsman of 
Watt's : 

' James Watt when he made his first steam-engine 
probably made his own drawing models and patterns, 
and saw the whole take shape under his hands till the 
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turning on of the steam cock gave his engine life. And 
James Watt made the instruments which he needed to 
investigate the problems of his engine. When at work 
he shut himself up with his vice and lathe, his draw- 
ing-board and his tools, and his meals were pushed 
through a slit in the door like the meals of a prisoner 
in sohtary confinement. Truly James Watt had a voca- 
tion.' i 

To some, on the other hand, the daily occupation (say 
that of the coal-miner, the iron-worker, the scavenger, 
the postman), very necessary, indisputably useful, may 
not allow of the fulfilment of personality. It is just as 
well to face the fact that ' the trivial roimd, the common 
task ' may completely fail to finnish * all we ought to 
ask ', and if so, then life must force out in other ways. 
The ideal is that the major experiences of life should be 
vocational in a broad sense — ^that is to say, should make 
for the fulfilment of personality. And industry must 
become for the people engaged in it the vehicle for personal 
development or perish. 

Vocation is seen in its highest light in the case of the 
prophet, the inspired man. He comes to the altar of the 
All-Father very much aware of his weakness and inca- 
pacity, his lips are touched by spme miraculous fire and 
he is ready for any enterprise, however hazardous, that 
represents the * urge ' of a will greater than his own. 
Frederic Myers has so interpreted St. Paul, that terrific 
genius whose life was dominated by one motive, in whom 
the idea of vocation was again incarnated. 

* Give me a voice, a cry and a complaining. 
Oh let my sound be stormy in their ears I 
Throat that would shout but cannot stay for straining. 
Eyes that would weep but cannot wait for tears.* 

1 From ' An Engineer in Search of a Soul *, contributed by 
a member of the group to The Challenge, June 13, 19 19. 
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'Nor is it a matter of ancient scriptures. It is a very 
modem poet that put this into the mouth of one of his 
characters : 

* I didn't want to do it, for I knew what I should get, 
An' I wanted to preach Religion handsome an' out of the 

wet. 
But the Word of the Lord were lain on me, 
AfC I done what I was set.' 

And so they did their job : Paul, Francis, the builders of 
the mediaeval cathedrals, Livingstone, Lincoln, Tolstoy . . . 

Exceptional people, exceptional experiences, you say. 
No doubt, but does not our view of human life involve 
that the exceptional experience shall become the normal, 
that the average life is capable of enormous enrichment ? 
If there is one fallacy the Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion has finally disposed of, it is that the working classes 
consist of people with second-rate minds. Unhappily 
the organization of human life does not provide sufficient 
outlets, and for one reason or another the first-class mind 
often fails to make the impression it ought to make, and 
the world is the poorer. 

The relation of industry to life was no doubt a problem 

that the ancient world had to face. Greece with its great 

slave population settled it one way. Somewhere the 

vocational idea existed. The mediaeval world — ^free in 

comparison with the ancient, tmfree in some senses as 

compared with the modem — settled the matter in its 

way. Again the vocational idea prevailed : and the 

glorious symbols of it are the churches and cathedrals 

of England and Europe. Before one's mind's eye comes 

the incommunicable beauty of the roofing of King's 

College, Cambridge. 

... * where music dwells 
Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die ; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness jrieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.' 
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The modem world has had a harder problem. The 
Industrial Revolution burst upon us as a thief in the night. 
It wrested the physical secrets of nature ; it accomplished 
a big stride in the material march of mankind. But it 
was not accompanied by a spiritual renaissance. Neither 
in mind nor in heart were we ready for the avalanche 
of material prosperity that came upon us. So the 
Industrial Revolution was followed by disillusionment. 
The great International Exhibition was held, the Com 
Laws were repealed : but nevertheless Europe was con- 
vulsed by the Crimean War. Democracy began to come 
into its own, however. ' Now we must educate our 
masters,' said Robert Lowe : and the eyes of men turned 
to the schools. The schools, the Press, the cheap books, 
and the adult educational movements have created a more 
or less educated minority at any rate, demanding culture 
a full life and room for the expansion of personality. 
Of one man or woman here, another there, we think 

* Who breaks his birth's invidious bar 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circiunstance. 
And grapples with his evil star.' . . . 

Many indeed grapple ; but for most industry, commerce, 
work has nothing to offer. They fly the factory as Mark 
Rutherford did the office ; theirs is the ' double life '. 
They work to get a living : they ' live ' in their leisiu"e 
time — among their books, their friends, and their enthu- 
siasms. Life is cross-sectioned. 

If the industrial system as .we know it is permanent — 
if monotony is unpreventibre— if we must go oh as we are 
doing to-day, the ' double life ' is the only way out for 
the intellectual young man or woman. Consider for one 
moment a typical instance. At 8 o'clock precisely every 

morning W ' rings in ' at the factory. He spends 

50 hours a week there occupied on work which even if 
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useful does not satisfy his interest or call forth his powers. 
The employment may often engage his partial interest 
and he may on principle do his best : but the experience 
is acquiesced in rather than gladly accepted. At 8 o'clock 
in the evening, however, W is at his Workers' Educa- 
tional Association class, or he is discussing with professors, 
or preaching from a soap-box, or he is just among his 
books opening his mind and heart to Wordsworth or 
Carlyle or Browning. Now he is alive, and the shop or 
factory is an irrelevance. But he will have to ' ring in ' 
again at 8 next morning ! One has but to state this 
conception of the ' double life ' to realize its unsatis- 
factoriness. 

Work may be useful, may minister to some extent to 
himian needs, and yet not develop the personality of 
those engaged in it. We are compelled to face the fact 
that such work of undoubted serviceableness as that 
of the coal-miner, the iron-worker, the sewerman and the 
postman, or (to take more dubious cases) of the brewer's 
man, the pawnbroker, the printer of inferior literature 
cannot easily be vocational. 

We see and applaud the desire of the youth to be a 
preacher of good tidings, to perceive and pass on the secret 
at the heart of things ; to be a doctor and lessen the weight 
of mankind's ills and sorrows ; to be a teacher with 
a moulding hand on the future. (And Ruskin had his 
ideals for the baker, ministering no less than the doctor 
to the health of the people.) But — ^to be a postman ! — 
put that to any letter-carrier and see what he says. 
To be an engineer ! Very fine no doubt, bathed in the 
romance of McAndrew's Hymn. But to be an engine- 
fitter in a Clyde shipyard, an ordinary A.S.E. man, 
living with wife and six children in a tenement, one of 
the ' black squad '. You with your neat little cap and 
rubber collar, there 's plenty romance about you. Edward 
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Carpenter has pictured you and the like of you in his 
wonderful way : 



' It is not a little thing, you — ^wherever you are — 
following the plough, or clinging with yoiu feet to the 
wet rigging, or nursing your babe through the long day 
when your husband is absent, or preparing supper for 
his return, or you on the footplate of your engine. ... It 
is not a little thing that by such a life your face should 
become as a lantern of strength to men ' . . . 

and then a driver on the Railway (that most 

comfortable line) shows you his ' roster ' and tells you 
his time is so arranged that he rarely gets an evening 
at home, and all because he is a militant trade 
imionist ! 

It must freely be granted that life will not be carried 
on successfully with all men as managing directors ! 
Somebody has to pull the levers in the signal-box, some- 
body has to stoke the fires of the great liners, somebody 
must actually go down the coal-pits. All useful and 
admirable, but with industry as it is at present there 
is simply no use trying to make out a high vocational 
case. Later in this paper some attempt will be made to 
show how Vocation might be made a reality. It would 
be a great mistake, however, to suggest that personality is 
to be expressed only — or even necessarily chiefly — ^through 
one's usual employment. Men and women are not to be 
pigeon-holed ; and movement from one occupation to 
another should not be made too difiicult. In dealing 
with the most elusive thing in the world, human nature, 
it would be folly to try to tie it to binding rules. The 
postman may be a preacher, the railwayman a prophet, 
the miner have a natural gift for healing, the shoemaker 
possess the spiritual calm and benediction of the priest. 
Life is a unity : and leisure and work, the interests of 
the home and the activities of the community should 
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all contribute to ideal ends, to the service of mankind 
and the enrichment of personality. 

What in short is wrong with the industrial S3^tem is that, 
speaking broadly, it does not and cannot provide a theatre 
for vocation. Speaking broadly, for we gladly admit even 
under present conditions a good deal of fine work by crafts- 
men and workers with a sense of mission : such work should 
be related as much as possible to the life of the commimity . 
Our group, however, presses the indictment and smnma- 
rises it in these ways : (i) Industry is deficient in ethical 
motive. Goods are made for profit, not for use. The 
concern of the printer who floods the market with in- 
different literature is gain. The concern of the brewer 
is to satisfy a craving. Real necessaries are given a 
secondary place. No moral analysis of industry has yet 
been made ; we need a criterion by which we shall secure 
that good and sound commodities only will be produced. 
(2) The workman engaged has no say as to the products 
of industry and no control over its processes, he sees 
neither beginning nor end of the work in which he is 
engaged. The extreme specialization and demarcation 
supposed to increase productivity have a most deteriorat- 
ing effect upon the workman, whose highest energies are 
seldom called out. Industry makes little effort to develop 
the hmnan material in its sphere, and for those workers 
who do not become foremen (and this applies to many 
of the best people) industry has nothing to offer either in 
interest or in responsibility. Whenever it is said ' this 
job must be done in six hours ', interest disappears at 
once. (3) There is little fellowship in industry. Not 
only can you not ' brother your boss ', you cannot easily 
have full and frank comradeship with the other competing 
units in the economic process who are your fellow-work- 
men. (4) The industrial system is a great impereonal 
and unlovely machine — a very chaos of machinery — 
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in whose clutches we are. It drags men and women and 
little children out of their natural surroundings and sets 
them to alien tasks ; it is founded on competition, not 
on co-operation ; it has blackened the face of our native 
land, imprisoned men and women in materialistic con- 
ceptions, and made the ideal of Christian Vocation, how- 
ever attractive, frankly imattainable unless and until 
a finer industrial order is born of a Christian Revolution. 



II. 

As the grass pushes out through the cobble-stones, 
so idealism and the sense of vocation may win their way 
under any system. But not the gayest of optimists 
would maintain that the cobble-stones make no difference. 
The fact remains that some people find a real vocation in 
industry. Having now reached the stage of attempting 
to make our constructive contribution, it may be useful 
to see whether the experience of these men and women 
provides any clues. We think of three types : (i) the 
craftsman (art in the more conventional sense is outside 
the province of this paper) ; (2) the engineer or experi- 
menter ; (3) the manager or organizer. To take the first 
case, there are still some wood-carvers and stained glass 
and other decorative workers who find it possible to put 
soul into their work ; and where they can it is because 
they have discovered the thing they can do, the thing 
they are naturally fitted to do, and the way by which 
they can pass on whatever sense of beauty and joy they 
possess. The ability to make sound and beautiful things 
need not be uncommon, and the training of the hand and 
eye to this end is really of high educational value. We 
cannot, if we would, bring back the Middle Ages ; but it 
is seriously set down here with complete conviction that 
i the recovery of the spirit of craftsmanship is necessary to 
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the building up of a society in which vocation will have 
its rightful place. 

The second case is that of the discoverer. It is probably 
not libellous to suggest that not i per cent, of what are 
called engineers and so forth think of their occupation 
in this vocational sense. But to that one — experimenter, 
analyst, whatever he may be — ^the laboratory or workshop 
is an ocean of discovery, and every morning brings its 
possibilities of new Americas. For this type, adventurer 
more than artist, philosopher more than craftsman, in- 
dustry must provide. The re-creation of industry largely 
depends on such oi^ortunity and stimulus being given for 
the development of the salvatory munitions of peace 
as was given for the destructive munitions of war. A 
merely mechanical kind of productivity may come to 
a dead stop, and the world, like a weary and overladen 
giant, turn over to it s other side. Our only hope lies in 
keeping young and fresh, and so (with the eye and hand 
of the artist-craftsman) we need — ^need tremendously — 
the strengthening of the spirit of discovery ^ the finding out 
of things worth finding out, the doing of things worth 
doing. And all for the sake of finding and doing, for the 
cultivation of the individual engaged on the job and the 
human service at the end of it. 

The third tjrpe that comes into our survey as having 
(in some cases) apparently found a vocation may be the 
manager or organizer of a business. Manufacturing 
a sound article ministering to a real hiunan need, it is 
clear that he may carry on his business as a genuine 
vocation, as a trustee-ship he would very likely say. 
Trustee-ship is alwajrs an interim solution : the industry 
of the future will need its own kind of democratic govern- 
ment. But, meantime, the trustee-ship may be useful : 
it may even show the democracy how to do it. From 
that point of view we should greatly welcome a large in- 
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crease in industrial experiments by employers who are not 
concerned to make more money but are seriously concerned 
for human welfare and are at heart real democrats. The 
last point is essential. They must be people who will evoke 
the powers of their fellows. It is no good demonstrating 
f lulher what can be done with men considered as machines. 
What we want is to see what can be done by men thinking, 
willing, and acting as reasonable self-respecting hmnan 
beings. Here, may we say incidentally, is a magnificent 
opportimity of vocation for employers who are in a posi- 
tion to do it and who want to advance the Kingdom of 
God . . , The more normal employer is thus described by 
a member of our group : 

' Now the owner of a factory for making sewing-machine 
needles may find real pleasure in the mechanism of his 
machines and tools, in the progress of the steel through 
his shops and its transformation from soft steel wire to 
fine pointed needles, hardened, polished, straightened, 
made ' dead to size ', and each with a smooth and well- 
formed eye and an accmrately cut thread-slot. Apart 
altogether from the profit earned he may derive satirfac- 
tion from making good needles or, to be more accurate, 
from so organizing his factory that good needles are made 
in his name. But what of the hands . . . ?'^ 

Why, it may be asked, has the employer or organizer 
of industry a quality of satisfaction apparently denied 
to the worker who shares in these processes and is indeed 
much closer to them than the ' boss ' who may never take 
his coat off? It is because the employer sees the end 
from the beginning, has his hand upon the whole process, 
and understands the place of his industry in the general 
economic life of the country. Need it be repeated that 
with the great mass of the workers this is not so ? The 
boots they help to make may indeed clothe the feet of 
the poor of Dublin or Glasgow, but they may go out to 

1 The Challenge, June 13, 1919. 
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the middle of Africa or even rot away in shops because 
of absence of demand for them ! The worker needs — 
what the employer already has — the power of industrial 
self-government — ^if the vocational idea is ever to have any 
chance. 

As indeed will be obvious from the foregoing, our con- 
sidered view is that the industrial S3^tem as it stands 
has not sufficient moral justification. In the case of the 
great majority of workers there is not at the outset of 
their industrial career any real choice : they simply 
tumble in. And without choice vocation is impossible. 
The application of the three principles indicated will do 
something to put industry on a human, vocational, and 
as we think sound psychological basis. One key to the 
situation is the School. The very greatest care and atten- 
tion should be devoted at school to discovering what 
things boys and girls are capable of doing and would love 
to do. Without sajdng one word against teachers — ^many 
of whom have themselves a high sense of vocation — ^we are 
not satisfied that the idea of vocation, except in a rather 
limited and materialistic sense, is implicit in our educa- 
tional system. It would be fatal to seek to make education 
utilitarian ; at present, indeed, while holding hand-work 
in undeserved contempt, it does not succeed in escaping 
from commercial trammels. The aim of schools should 
not be to enable bo3^ and girls to fill ' posts ' at good 
salaries but to fit them for adding to human joy, beauty 
and welfare. Education should show life as the Great 
Adventure. It is not our business to suggest here what 
must be taught in the schools — ^the common schools — 
of the future. Probably the first fundamental principles 
of vocation could be taught between 14 and 16. If 
vocation were seriously taught, the necessity would 
naturally arise of providing far more ' outlets ' than 
at present. The callings of the artist, the priest, the 
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lawyer, the missionary, must be open to all boys and 
giris with aptitude and desire for them. Similarly — and 
probably for a larger number of young people — ^industry 
in all its potential romance, in its conquest of and by art, 
its use of invention and discovery — ^industry capable on 
a wide front of extending human progress must be pre- 
sented as a suitable vocation when conceived in the right 
spirit and undertaken not for ease and selfishness but for 
human service. All along the line the note of service 
must be stressed — ^and it can be done as the natural way 
of life without pharisaism or priggishness. 

The school is undoubtedly one key, but we must find 
others as well. We cannot depend exclusively on the 
new generation, which will alwaj^ need the stimulus, sup- 
port, and balance of the existing one. For that, among 
other reasons, the education of the adult population may 
be regarded as of permanent importance. To come to 
the reconstruction of industry itself it is here strongly 
suggested that the note of emphasis should be deliberately 
shifted from the need of productivity to the needs of 
personal development and of human service. ' Seek ye 
first the kingdom ' is a sound rule of business. To-day, 
when so much is being said about the need of productivity 
— ^^ Produce, produce, it doesn't matter much what' — 
all sorts of objections will be raised. ' It has never 
been done ; it is Utopian. How can one individual, one 
country, do anj^hing by itself ? What we want is some- 
thing practical . . . ' Admitting all the difficulties, it is 
nevertheless quite clear that the time has arrived for dis- 
covering what are the real tests of the value of industry. 
Among them are these two — ^human personality and 
human service. 

We have seen that people who go into an industry 
ought to have chosen that industry and that therefore 
a worthy social system must secure many and real 
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choices. Those abready in industries should have oppor^ 
tunity and encouragement to obtain an adequate amount 
of education in the processes, technique, and economics 
of their employment. The worker should imderstand the 
place of his particular process in the industry and the 
place of the industry in the life of the nation. Even at 
the present time a good deal is possible along the lines 
indicated. But the worker must be taken into the confi- 
dence of those who employ him and his intellectual 
interest and curiosity aroused and welcomed. What we 
have to obtain is a genuine industrial brotherhood, and 
that involves, as the Report of the Archbishops' Com- 
mittee on Christianity and Industrial Problems says, a 
fundamental change in the spirit of the industrial system. 

Where industry is essentially monotonous or disagree- 
able, the educational key is not so obviously the one 
necessary. Large sections of this kind of industry may 
presently be nationalized and worked by the State, and 
if to that economic policy is added a radical social re* 
construction (in housing, &c.) the problem may assume 
a new shape. In any case, there must be in these in- 
dustries, whether State-owned or not, and ultimately in 
all industry a wide diffusion of control. There must be 
a real democratic government of industry. The propa- 
ganda of Guild Socialism in this country has prospered 
because at the back of it is a fundamentally sound idea : 
in brief, that industry must be measured by its value in 
terms of himian personality. The effect of the adoption of 
Gtiild Socialism would be to place each industry in the 
hands, under the State, of all the workers engaged in 
that iiidustry ; and some radical reconstruction more or 
less of that kind will have to come about before any real 
vocation in industry is generally possible. 

Even then certain moral questions may remain. Voca- 
tion in industry implies that a high quality of product 
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will be kept up. One hopes the gfuilds and unions of the 
future — ^in co-operation with the State — ^will be able to 
see to that. The problem is not without its difficulties 
however. It is easy to determine what is good bread- 
but what is good printing ? Novelettes, threepenny 
shockers at two shillings, any old rubbish, however 
daintily or badly ' set up ' I You have at once to satisfy 
moral requirements and allow for liberty of opinion. 
Other industries of doubtful value will occur to the 
mind. . . . Still, take personal gain out of its place as the 
leading factor in industry and quality will improve. 
There ought to be no inducement to flood the market 
with rubbish, and one hopes people will have less desire to 
buy rubbish. In this modem day the Chmrch is too apt 
to dance to the time of the world, but some day — please 
God ! — she will again lead public opinion. And here is 
one sphere in which she might give guidance and direction. 
What, then, is our conclusion ? We have seen life 
as a unity. We have seen the day of twenty-four hours 
intended for magnifying God and accomplishing his ends- 
ends which, it seems to us, would be achieved by the ful- 
filment of hiunan personality and along the way of hiunan 
service. But from the Christian point of view the com- 
petitive industrial system is glaringly and demonstrably 
inadequate to the canying out of the idea of vocation 
on any universal scale. A challenge goes forth to every 
Christian to seek towards a system that enshrines brother- 
hood, joy, discovery, craftsmanship, and service. The 
call is for pioneers in industry, as for bold and wise 
legislators, for the redemption of child life, for adventuring 
in business after a new manner, and the establishing of 
Christianity in all human relations. Schools should be 
closely related to life, not that education may become 
more utilitarian but that life may become less so. De- 
mocracy should grow to fruition in industry as elsewhere. 
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Education should go on inside and outside the workshop. 
The seals must be broken and the closed book opened. 
Finally and fundamentally, the basis of industry must be 
shifted from the necessity for a merely quantitative pro- 
duction, designed to make life luxurious for some, to 
qualitative production that will guarantee high standard 
of workmanship, will help to ennoble the common life, 
and will silently create that revolution of thought and 
feeling and action by which a war-weary world, having 
lain for a space in the sunlight of God's presence, may 
again become young and fresh and vigorous. 
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THE MINISTRY 

By Edward Shillito 

In the midst of all the groupings into which men are 
divided there stands the Church of Christ. Its members 
are bomid together by the bond of a common loyalty to 
Christ — ^more binding than loyalty to home or kindred or 
nation. They are conmiitted to the task of witnessing 
to Christ ; they must provide a thoroughfare down which 
He enters into all human life. The Church is a Society 
set apart for its Lord. It is His body through which He 
seeks to express His will, and to release the energy of 
His grace. In this sense it is the prolongation of His 
ministry during His earthly life. There is no Society 
which makes claims so lofty. If these claims are admitted, 
then certain things follow. 

Its members belong to a Society which is entitled to 
demand an unlimited liability from them. They are 
committed by their very confession to the service of a 
Cause which is either everything or nothing. When once 
they have accepted that Purpose, they must hold them- 
selves ready for any service they can render. In this 
respect all members of the Church are precisely on the 
same footing. No one is entitled to offer less than all 
that he has and all that he is ; no one can ofier more. 
There can be no grades of obligation. No man can 
delegate his duty to another. He himself is claimed to 
the last ounce of his strength for his Lord. 

' Lord, what shall this man do ? 
What is that to thee ? follow thou Me.' 

This must be the starting-point for any consideration 
of the Ministry. Unless the general obligation is admitted, 
the distinctive calling of the Ministry cannot be imder- 
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stood. Whether or not a man will give his whole life to 
the definite ofi&ce of the Ministry is a matter for his 
individual decision in answer to the call that conies to 
him. But no man, and no woman, in the Church is at 
liberty to contract out of the possibility of this calling. 
No man can take up the work lightly ; no man can refuse 
it lightly. It is not a question of a greater or lesser 
degree of obligation. The obligation which rests upon 
every disciple of Christ is the same, whether he becomes 
a minister or not. It is a question of the disposition of 
forces ; and the Captain must be free. 

The field of choice open to the Eternal Spirit must 
be as wide as the Church itself. He must call whom He 
will. And when the man is called, he must go. The 
cheque has been left blank ; it is now filled in. 

There are differences, grave differences, in the various 
Christian communities when the precise character of 
the ministerial office is considered. But they are at one 
in their acceptance of the priesthood of all believers. The 
man therefore who would consider seriously the calling 
of the ministry must not think that he escapes from some 
obligation if the call is not verified for him ; he is still 
the surrendered disciple who owes to his Lord implicit 
obedience. If he becomes a Minister of Religion, he will 
not be a higher or lower Christian ; he will be different, 
but there is no higher or lower, no first or last. It is merely 
a question of the disposal of His men by the Captain'; 
but this isti critical matter. The real power of life depends 
upon the discovery and the acc^tance by a man not only 
of the general purpose, but of his own definite part in 
that purpose, there and nowhere else. Only in that will he 
fulfil himself. Only there wiU he tell with all his power 
for the Cause. If it is in one aspect a matter of discipline, 
it is well to remember in so vast a field, how much depends 
upon discipline. 
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If all are under the same discipline, why is there a call 
for those who will give their whole time to the Ministry 
of the Church ? 

The answer may be given in terms of the Divine Calling 
from the beginning, or in terms of the necessary demands 
of such a Society, as the assembly of the disciples of Christ. 
It might be expected that the Divine Ordering would be 
supported by necessities in the very character of human 
society. So it has been. Assemblies must have those who 
can act for them ; the need for order makes this inevitable. 
There were seasons of worship, in which all the members 
were engaged ; but it was inevitable that some should be 
set apart to lead. And so through all the range of its 
life, there could not but be the need of representatives 
chosen not to be superior to others, but to enable the 
others to make their full contribution to the witness of 
the whole Body. The preaching of the Lord ; the 
ministry of the Sacraments ; the teaching of the young ; 
the visitation of the sick — ^these and many other f imctions 
within the Society itself made a Ministry inevitable. 
And beyond these needs of the inner Society there was 
the action of the Society upon the social and national 
life for which provision had to be made ; and the outgoing 
of the Church into lands where Christ was unknown ; 
not every man could leave his nets, and depart into 
a distant land. That all might go in spirit some must go 
in body* All such necessities of the life within the Church 
demand the claim upon certain disciples for a whole-time, 
direct, and life-long service. 

Modern life has not made this claim less. The develop- 
ment of Western civilization has been marked by an 
increased specialization. There was a time when a priest 
might be a physician — when a scholar could cover the 
whole ground of literature — ^when the statesman-priest, 
or an architect-priest was common. To-day even in the 
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professions the tendency is towards the division of pro- 
vinces. Doctors call in the specialist. The student of 
history has his own period. The artist seldom attempts 
more than one medium. The range of the data that must 
be mastered is vast in every science, and life is short. 
In such a world the separation of men for the Ministry 
of the Church is even more necessary than in other days. 
There has never been wanting a Ministry of the Church, 
however varied may have been the interpretation of its 
duties and its limits ; this is not the hour when it can be 
abandoned. For the fulfilment of the mission of the Church 
there is still the call to take this place. They are not there 
to save the others from doing their work but to enable 
them to do it more effectively. For the sake of the whole 
Church the ministry is needed. 

But what in its broad outlines is involved to-day in 
the work of these representatives of the Church's life ? 
To see these tasks is part of the material upon which 
a decision must be made. How then may the man with 
a life to give think of the Ministry ? 

Nothing must be said to take from the honour and 
dignity of this calling ; at the same time its perils and 
losses must be coimted. No true man will be drawn to 
a work because it is easy and uneventful and safe ; the 
ministry does not offer many prizes to be paid in the 
currency of the market-place ; if these come they will 
be reckoned at their true value. It was not for them that 
the servant of God accepted the office. Those who seek 
for an escape from the burdens of the world will not 
find this in the Ministry. It has its own joys, but these 
are given in proportion to the man's fidelity, in the 
fellowship of the Cross. The call is made rather to men 
who in the glow of their faith in their Redeemer do not 
shrink from hardship for His sake. 

The Ministry is sometimes called a ' profession ' ; it has 
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much in common with the learned professions ; with 
the medical profession especially in the Mission Field 
it has many points of contact ; tiie schoolmaster is often 
in his own work a true priest and minister ; the divine 
in his literary work enters into the lines of writers and 
journalists. But the less made of the professional side 
the better ! Some day the word ' profession ' may always 
carry the thought of a ' calling ' ; till then, it is better 
to think of the Ministry not so much as a profession which 
the man has chosen, but as a calling from Another to 
which he has answered, ' Ye have not chosen Me ; but 
I have chosen you '. 

Nor must the man who thinks upon this calling fix 
his thoughts on the ministry as it is to-day. It is not to 
perpetuate the traditions and standards and limitations 
of the present hour that men are called. The question 
to put is not— how can I fit into the machinery of the 
Church as it is and must remain, but rather, how can 
I enter into the service in order to make its ministry more 
truly representative not only of the Church of this age but 
of the Church as it lives in the mind of Christ. The call 
is for those who will make experiments, and run risks, 
prepared to be fools for Christ's sake, prepared to break 
bounds that fetter His action. There is room for adven- 
turers and pioneers. It is not the Ministry of the present 
that needs men, but the Ministry of the new day. There 
is a trust from the dead to be fulfilled ; but it is a trust 
which will not be fulfilled by a slavish imitation of past 
methods, but by the imitation of the faith of the fathers — 
a faith which will .shape for itself new channels to-day. 
No man, if he enters into the Ministry to-day, need fear 
that there will be no opportmiity within it for daring and 
initiative ; the new day will see to that. 

There will be a great variety in the tasks demanded of 
this Ministry. This will be plain if some of the functions 
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of the Church are named. There will be the ordering of 
worship ; the Church must offer to its Redeemer its 
adoration ; it must acknowledge before all the world His 
mercy. There will be a place for the soul which, by its 
own inner experiences of dealing with God, has been given 
the reward of leading others to His altar. There will be 
room too for all that the lover of beauty can bring to 
the Lord of Beauty. There has been of late a sharp 
divorce between Art and Religion ; each has distrusted 
the other. In the Church that is to arise, the man of an 
artistic training who hears the call of Christ to the Ministry, 
will not believe that he has to leave his art outside the 
sanctuary. 

For the Ministry of the Word the Church will still need 
preachers, and scholars, and if the scholars are preachers 
so much the better. The necessity for scholarship can 
be seen by any one, who remembers that the Christian 
faith is not only for ever new, it is old with its roots deep 
in history ; its sacred books are written in foreign tongues. 
It is continually dealing with provinces which it shares 
with history or science or philosophy. 

There will always be a place for a learned Ministry. 
There will never come a time when the man who hears 
the call need feel that Christ has no use for the long 
discipline of his studies : and there are adventures and 
hazards to be had in the intellectual service of the Faith ; 
there is a call for no less courage and audacity in the study 
than in the other battlefields of the world. The great 
scholars were fearless knights of the spirit. 

Preaching will never lack its power so long as it is 
sacramental — ^that is so long as for this office men come 
not only with every gift of eloquence surrendered to their 
Lord, but with the passion that does things. A man may 
look forward to the task of preaching with many hopes 
and longings ; but if he has burning within him the 
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passion for Christ, and for the souls of men, he will find 
the pulpit a battle-ground and a scene of victory. Robert- 
son of Brighton had longed to be a soldier ; that was not 
given to him ; but he was the soldier all the time in his 
pulpit at Holy Trinity Church. No true man will lack the 
scope for courage and audacity if he is called to preach 
Christ. 

The oversight of a Congregation seems a limited and 
uneventful task ; so it may be ; but it may be a task of 
infinite variety and of great recompense ; and it is clear 
that among the mighty and hidden forces in the story of 
mankind the work of the pastor has its place. The task 
of settling the Christian standards of value for industrial 
and national life before all men will be a part of the 
Christian Ministry, It may not fall to every one. But the 
man who has a passion for social reform need not think, 
if he is called of God to the Ministry, that he has to sur- 
render his anger against wrong and his desire for a new 
order of life. Kingsley was a parson, and Frederick 
Denison Maurice ; and in our own time Canon Bamett 
powerfully worked upon the social life of his coimtry, 
while all the time he remained a faithful minister of Christ. 

Then there is the Mission Field. That is mentioned 
last though it will come first to many an inquirer. In 
that work there is room for the statesman, the traveller, 
the administrator, the preacher, the scholar ; there is 
no gift which is not needed there. And the honour of 
it ! To be called to stand among the -founders of the 
Church in those new countries ! To be among the makers 
of the nations that will have awakened from their sleep 1 
To be for China or India what St. Boniface was for 
Germany or St. Augustine for England ! Nothing of 
her gains or her gifts which a man has to give are wasted, 
when he hears this call. 

There is variety enough. But how may the man, who 
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has believed in Christ, and committed himself to His 
service without limit, be sure that he is called to this 
definite office ? Is it to be the Bar or Medicine or Business 
or the Ministry ? How can he know ? 

There may be many approaches whereby the Spirit of 
God brings that pressure upon the soul, which soon or 
late it acknowledges and accepts. 

The early training and even the preparations before 
birth may be one approach. Where St. Paul said that he 
had been separated from his mother's womb, we might 
say of a man that being the son of such parents, he could 
not be other than a soul separated to God. The prayers 
and life-long purposes of parents and friend may them- 
selves be a call from God. 

The discipline of school and college ; the influence 
of friends ; the memory of some sermon that struck 
home— these too may convey as the live wire the call 
from Him. 

The revelation of the need of the world ; the sense 
of weakness brought upon him by his own failure to save 
others in spite of his sympathy. The need of something 
else ; the finding in experience that something else ; 
this too may be a call. 

The gratitude which arises after some deliverance 
wrought for the soul may lead a man to think that he is 
a man marked to help others. It may sometimes be that 
the call comes from the bitter thought that there are 
others whom once he injured and now can never reach. 

There are many waj^ into the soul ; and down one 
or many of them the 'message is brought, a little here, 
a little there — only slowly perhaps revealing its true 
character and bearing. Nothing miraculous may be given 
to guide ; no cloud by day nor pillar by night ; no voices 
in the sky ; but in the conscience and the will through 
this growing pressure there comes the moment when the 
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soul must answer. The answer may not come easily ; 
some of the noblest ministers of Christ have only answered 
in an agony ; but when once the answer has been made, 
and the man knows himself to be in the place made for 
him by his Captain, he will discover that he is at the centre 
of things and he will have his reward. It will be given 
to him ' Many to save with himself ', and whatever be 
the perils or the sufferings of his way the One who called 
will not desert him. ' Lo, I am with you alway ' is still 
His word to those whom He sends forth in His name. 
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VOCATION IN EDUCATION 

By J. Lewis Paton 

High Master of Manchester Grammar School. 

The initial attractions of Secondary School teaching 
are considerable. To the student at college it offers 
a ready chance of turning to immediate account the 
learning of the schools. Other professions postulate 
a further specialized curriculum. The would-be barrister, 
engineer, journalist, or parson, who has just achieved his 
B.A,, has to face another period of ad hoc study more 
or less prolonged. But the new-fledged graduate is 
as a rule fed up with books ; his thirst for knowledge, 
never excessive, is slaked. He wants to 'do things'; 
is not every Englishman a doer ? To him one great 
attraction of the teaching profession is that he can find 
his way straight into one of the schools and begin teaching 
at once the languages, whether classical or modem, the 
mathematics or the science which are fresh in his mind. 

And he can do this under the most pleasing conditions. 
Compared with the routine work of the office or the 
racket and close atmosphere of the mill, how attractive 
is the life of school. Ever since he can remember he has 
turned for his recreation to the trim smooth-shaven 
green of the cricket-field or the peaceful river, soft and 
slow, which invites ' the measmred pulse of racing oars ' 
or ' the cool silver shock of the plunge '• The athletic 
habit is ingrained in him and ' the wild joj^ of living ' 
are for the most part bound up with field sports. The 
pent-up city life, the counting-house with its closed windows 
and blank wall opposite, the dusty purlieus of the law 
or journalism shut the door on all this. But school-life 
makes the comradeship of games part of his professional 
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work. To win the sympathy of boys, the best way 
is to share their pleasures, and head-masters who are 
themselves growing senile put a premium on the young 
colleague who is eager to do this. There is, moreover, 
no great wrench or discontinuity in passing from college 
to school. You still breathe the exhilarating air of youth ; 
you are not cut off from the exciting competitions of 
university honours, though you figure now as trainer 
rather than jockey. And best of all, you have still those 
spacious holidays which give a man the chance to see the 
beauty and the wonder of the world into which he is 
bom. All these persuasions dispose the young graduate 
towards the teaching career, and the dissuasions of older 
men who have found in teaching ' the best it may be of 
professions but the worst of trades ' do not weigh for 
much on the other side. 

But, though the immediate prospects are so rosy, there 
are serious trials ahead. The teaching profession swarms 
with men and women who went into it lightheartedly and 
never took stock of the difficulties which lie behind. 
Most obvious of all is monotony. A school teacher, 
when all is said, is a repetition worker, and it is not easy 
when one teaches for the n^*' time is, ea, id ; cum, earn, 
id, to feel the zest of new accomplishment. Madame 
Roland defines happiness as ' constant employment with 
a sense of progress '. Teaching provides the constant 
employment, but the sense of progress does not come 
from the work ; it must come, if it come at all, from the 
worker himself. Salaries are now better than they 
were, and the Superannuation Act saves us from the fear 
of the workhouse ; but teachers who are not bom teachers 
are constantly seeing their own contemporaries and even 
pupils of far less ability than their own climbing far ahead 
of them in what the world is pleased to call ' advancement 
in life '. The teacher too, like every one else, has his 
black seasons, times when he feels himself a failure : he 
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is disappointed with his results, disappointed, above all, 
with himself. He may have fallen in with an micongenial 
superior or colleagues. He may be traduced or treated 
unjustly. He may have to face responsibilities which 
he cannot share with any other man. In one form or 
another he is bound to meet the storm. To all of us come 
those deeper experiences which test to the uttermost the 
motives actuating our chosen life-work. Then it is that 
the man who chose simply the path of least resistance 
breaks down. The shallow motive cannot carry us through 
the deeper experiences of life. We chose that which 
seemed agreeable, but we did not sit down and count the 
cost, and when the time of strain comes, the poverty 
of our inner resources is laid bare ; we have not the 
deep-set resolution to carry us through. Having no root 
in oiurselves we wither away into a wintry discontent. 

Now the disgruntled teacher, whatever his talent and 
his attainments, is a bad teacher. Ruskin taught us 
that all true work is done with joy in the doing of it. This 
is true of teaching above all other forms of occupation. 
Indeed one might go so far as to say that the real reward 
of teaching is proportionate not to the amount of effort 
we put into it, but to the joy we take in doing it. The 
perfunctory teacher who goes about his duty in the same 
way as a postman goes his rounds, just ' delivering the 
goods as per contract ', without any music in his heart, 
and therefore without any of the finer touches which 
make towards perfection, may be a fine model of Stoic 
virtue, in fact, the more the work is against the grain the 
more highly is he to be praised qua Stoic, but as a teacher 
he is naught. There are such. One of our most highly- 
gifted teachers of the past generation, as he looked 
through the common-room window on the first day of 
term and saw the rain teeming down, would say, ' The 
sky itself is weeping for our return to slavery.' When the 
heart is elsewhere,^ teaching — or for the matter of that 
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any other form of work — is slavery, because it is done 
under constraint. The one thing needful is joy. Your 
true teacher, like your true monk, 'counts nothing his 
own but his harp '. 

It may be said that the cure is to raise the status of 
the profession. True, no progressive nation will rank 
as servile the work of those to whom she entrusts her 
young. In the time of Oliver Goldsmith the test questions 
for a teacher were ' Have you had the small-pox ? ' ' Can 
you dress the boys' hair ? ' Can you sleep three in 
a bed ? ' Those times are past. Teachers are knighted ; 
they get into Parliament ; they earn positions in the 
Government ; one of them rises to Cabinet rank. Teachers 
are not yet ranked as highly by Englishmen as they are 
in the Talmud, but they are recognized as belonging to 
an honourable profession ; they sit no longer below 
the salt. Has that brought back joy and zest into the 
work ? Not to any appreciable degree. The teacher 
who has been accepted for the National Register has not 
found thereby ' the balm that brightens all '• The cure 
that is outward may put an extra polish on his top*hat, 
it may help his self-respect, but it does nothing to restore 
the inner harmony between the man and his daily round 
of work. 

The only cure is inward, and it lies in the sense of 
vocation. 

In a paper on Indian imrest, Sir Valentine Chirol says 
that the Europeans who have the greatest influence over 
their pupils in India are to be found among the mission- 
aries, ' with whom teaching is not so much a profession 
as a vocation'. There is a world of difference between 
these two. The profession which we have been so much 
concerned to magnify gives us no doubt influence with 
the public. The voice of the teacher is listened to to-day 
as it never was before in England. But that does not 
necessarily carry with it influence over our pupils. The 
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fact is that the immature child, quite incapable of forming 
any judgement on our knowledge or other professional 
qualifications, does discriminate iquite .clearly between 
the teacher who is called to teach and the teacher who 
is not. We can all of us probably recall some teacher 
who was clever, intellectual, witty, one of superior gift, 
but the gift was not the gift of teaching and he left us 
cold, unnourished, without hunger or thirst after the 
things that are more excellent. We can recall, too, some 
teacher who had neither learning nor fancy. His speech 
was halting, his words few and plain. But the openness 
of his nature, the singleness of his purpose, the spontaneity 
of his life, we recognized at once. By the tone of the 
voice, by some subtler rhythm of ether between mind 
and mind, we knew him as one who had been called to 
teach, and chance words of his, perfectly simple in them- 
selves, still linger with us because they have become part 
of ourselves. This is the difference made by vocation. 
Any one who has knowledge may pass on the knowledge 
to another. Any one who has strength of will can impose 
discipline. Only the teacher who is called can pass on 
in the knowledge and in the discipline the life which is 
the light of men. 

The question of vocation dominates all. Qualis 
vocatio talis successus. Success depends on calling. 
I do not mean thereby that outward measmre of success 
which is assessed by Inspectors and Examiners' Reports 
and other documents dear to the heart of those who 
wish to standardize teachers as men standardize the 
parts of an IngersoU watch, I mean that inward success 
which consists in being at peace with oneself and in tune 
with one's daily occupation. Only he who has in some 
measure the gift for teaching, and has trained himself 
along the line of that gift, has this inward sense of 
harmony with his environment, this consciousness 
that he has found his place in God's scheme of things 

a 
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and therefore can take to himself with all humility 
St. Paul's conception of himself as ' a fellow-worker with 
God '. • 

The question which we must face at starting is neither 
' Is teaching good enough for me ? ' nor ' Am I good 
enough for teaching ? ' but simply ' What does God 
mean me to be — 3, teacher or something else ? ' If God 
means a man to be a teacher He gives him the aptitude 
that is needed. Such aptitude is only a potentiality of 
nature. It is man's business to develop and train it by 
study and all such practical experiences as give that 
gift nurture and scope for exercise. In this way first the 
intending teacher becomes ' a fellow- worker with God '. 
If there has been any mistake in his assumption, it will 
sooner or later, probably sooner, become clear. Indeed 
few professions give a man so many chances of putting 
his talent to the proof. In any club for lads or girls, 
in any Sunday School or adult school he will find out 
whether he is working along the line of his natural endow- 
ment or no. If he is, each attempt corroborates his 
assurance. * But it must be not assurance of self — ^that 
may suffer some rude shocks — ^but assurance of God; 
that will stand anything. 

St. Paul speaks of himself as ' an apostle of Jesus 
Christ through the will of God '. That he lays down at 
the beginning of his epistle : it is his title to speak. What 
does he mean by soying he is an apostle by the will of 
God ? Clearly, it was not by virtue of any impulse of his 
own, or any ardent zeal for his Saviour and his Saviour's 
work of redemption. There was this, but that was not 
his authorization. Nor was it by virtue of any human 
process of selection. There was this also : he had been 
set apart with Barnabas by the Church of Antioch for 
this very thing, but that setting apart was the outward 
ratification and recognition of the call which had come 
'- io him direct from his Master. ' Not from man, nor 
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through man,' he says. Nor was there a supreme sense 
of his fitness for the work. On the contrary, he speaks 
of himself as ' less than the least of all saints ', as ' not 
meet to be called an apostle ', because he had been 
a blasphemer and a persecutor. Nor was it his choice 
of God. It was God's choice of him which gave him that 
note of magnificent certitude. The love of Christ con- 
strains him, not his gratitude for Christ's love, not his 
own joy in it, but Christ's love working as an irresistible 
force in and through all the powers and faculties of his 
life, God's will acting upon him by immediate contact. 
That was the fact of which he was sure. His sureness of 
it made him proof against all outward perils and hard- 
ships, and — still more wonderful — against all inward 
questionings and the scruples of self-difiidence. It was 
just because there was no self in it, that he never wavered. 
If it had depended on the vigour of his own conviction, 
then the long languishing of his two imprisonments 
in Caesarea and in Rome might easily have dulled that 
vigout and undermined that conviction. It it had been 
the glowing enthusiasm of his own ardent nature, then 
the perils of the deep, the chronic opposition of his 
enemies, the physical exhaustion of his constant illness, 
his ofttimes disappointment in those on whom he built 
the fondest and highest hopes — the folly of the Corinthians, 
the desertion of Demas — might have lowered the key. 
If it had been even his own gratitude to God, then the 
never-ending tale of scourgings, imprisonments, perils 
by day and by night, by land and by sea, might well 
have disposed him to say, * The debt is paid now ; I 
must rest.' But it was none of these things. His vocation 
did not originate in self, nor centre in self ; nor was it 
self-sustained. It came from a source beyond and above 
himself. It was ' from the will of God '. His work as 
an Apostle, whether it was a failure or whether it was 

G2 
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a success, was the expression of God's will, it was an 
order carried out by direct conunand of the Conunander* 
in*Chief . Not his to reason why. 

To have this sense of vocation is to be immune to that 
haunting sense of unrest and discontent which is the 
disease of modem times. We have lost our confidence 
because we put our faith in ourselves. The man who 
puts confidence in himself is easily upset. Any outward 
rebuff, or slight, or disappointment disconcerts him. Any 
new opening may allure him. Still more is he liable, 
when his physical strength runs low, to those inward 
questionings which are apt to trouble most those who are 
most conscientious. ' Who are you,' sajrs the whispering 
voice, ' that you should presiune to correct others or set 
up to show the way ? Have you made such a success of 
your own life, and is that, forsooth, the reason that you 
take it on yourself to shape the plastic life of the young 
and train it up in the way it should go ? A pretty thing, 
indeed, if all your little pupils grew up to reproduce your 
own puny, perked-up self, lording it for the time over 
their yielding immaturity ! ' 

We know these whisperings. They are ' the fiery darts 
of the evil one ' and only the shield of faith can quench 
them. Either God called me to this work, or He didn't. 
If He called me, the responsibility is His. The ambassador 
has no meaning apart from the king who sends him. 
I have no meaning apart from Him who sent me. I know 
my work must be through Another life, not mine, through 
Another strength beyond my own. If He has called me, 
that life and that strength will be given not according 
to the measure of my competence, but according to the 
need of His work and the measure of His love. As long 
as I am doing that work, His grace will be sufficient for 
me. The sufficiency will be of Him. I am of the unor- 
dained order of Melchizedek^ hs oi icarci vojiov ivTokijs 
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(rapKiKfjs y4yov€V, iXkci Kara iivajiiv C^fjs &icaraX^ov.^ I hold 

my office not by virtue of an external ordinance but 
in conformity with the power, the potential energy, of 
an indissoluble life. And that power is the ceaseless 
outflow of God's inmost berog into the life of man through 
Christ. This is the central strength subsisting at the 
heart of endless weakness. 

* We learn but what we live : we teach 
But what in us is life from Thee. 

Oh, by Thy timeless love's out-reach 
In us, in us re-uttered be 

That un-begun, unseen, unheard, 

Unended Passion of the Word.' 

It is this sense of the source of one's work which makes 
the difference between teacher and teacher, both of whom 
are doing practically the same work. The life which owns 
the bond not merely of external attraction but of inward 
duty, which finds delight in its work, but at the same time 
does something more than please itself, has a moral 
colour which never fades. 

' It is strange ', writes a fellow teacher, ' that so often 
in our profession the inducement to continue a teacher 
ceases when one has just enough experience to know 
something about teaching.' If one interprets the word 
' inducement ' in the ordinary sense, that is so. It is 
not long before one has reached the upward limit on the 
salary scale. But to one who finds the inducement in 
the work itself not in its remuneration, the very fact 
that one begins ' to know something about teaching ' is 
the inducement to go on. To him that hath shall be given. 
In teaching, as in every walk of life, the crux of the matter 
lies in the answer we give to the question * What do 
I expect of life ? Is it " a plum " or a service ? To 
give or to get ? ' The chooser of the golden casket gets 

* Heb. vii, i6. 
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* what many men desire '. The chooser of the silver casket 
gets ' what he deserves '. The chooser of the leaden 
casket ' must give and hazard all he hath '. But he is the 
Lover who wins the great prize. The sense of the soinrce 
determines the whole spirit and method of oin: work. 

It is a common complaint that teachers are apt to 
become dogmatic and lay down the law for other people. 
We are imdoubtedly tempted in that direction, by con- 
tinually handling immature minds. We are apt to become 
self-complacent also and, having enough knowledge for 
the purpose in hand, not to trouble about the acquisition 
of more. But the teacher who is conscious of the source 
will never stagnate. Dr. Arnold used to urge his teachers 
always to have in hand some piece of further study. 
He knew the difference it makes to the class whether 
the teacher has himself a keenness for more knowledge, 
or whether he is satisfied with the knowledge he possesses. 
It is the difference between drinking from a running stream 
and drinking from a stagnant pool. The good teacher 
must, like Sainte-Beuve, be ni disciple. One has been 
present at lessons where the teacher did all the thinking 
for the child, and the text-book did all the thinking for 
the teacher. Such a lesson is stale, flat, improfitable. 
Such a teacher is nothing but a text-book in trousers, 
a good deal less economical than a text-book in cloth 
binding. The lesson was all cut and dried and one came 
away with the impression that there was nothing more to 
be said, the subject was ticked off and done with. But 
the teacher who is in touch with the infinite lets something 
of the infinite shine through all his work. To such there 
is always a Beyond, and he leaves his class possessed 
with the desire to explore it. He is himself a seeker and 
a man remains wise just so long as he seeks wisdom. As 
soon as he imagines himself to have attained it, he 
becomes a fool. That is why the true teacher does not 
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become narrowed by the narrow circle in which he works. 
Just as we can trace on a small piece of paper a curve 
which obeys the same laws as the planets, so in his small 
orbit he conforms himself to the supreme will. He is 
conscious of the great issues in the small matters of every- 
day routine. Nothing to him is petty. Life to him being 
full of infinite significance and beauty, he becomes — 

'a priest to "us all 
Of th^ wonder and bloom of the world/ 

* I have had to give up teaching/ wrote a friend two 
years ago, ' it was too big a strain. I foimd I had to live 
thirty lives.' He was one of the most conscientious men 
I have ever known in the classroom, and, if sense of duty 
and devotion ta duty of themselves could bear a man 
through, they would have sufficed for him. But he had 
no tap root. It is the need of these other lives coming 
into our life and adding itself to oiu: own need which drives 
us back upon the resoiurces of the Infinite. It is not every 
school-teacher who realizes this need. ' The school- 
master ', says Herbart, * is generally inclined to consider 
his class as the historian does a nation, that is, as a mass 
of human beings concerning which he has to form in his 
mind a collective impression. This collective impression 
blurs or destroys his impression of each individual.' It 
would be a sad thing if that were true of teachers of to-day. 
Any one reading the words more naturally thinks of them 
as describing rather an Inspector or an Examiner, The 
outcry against large classes is the teacher's demand for 
that personal human touch with his pupils apart from 
which there is no true education. The child is a person 
and claims to be treated as a person, not as a regimental 
unit or a pawn in a game. Nothing so much impresses 
a child and draws the best out of it, as to find that it 
means something personally to the teacher. 'Just the 
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fact that she remembered and imderstood was like 
a revelation/ writes an old pupil of Miss Dorothea Beale^ 
'it was through that I first realized the possibility of 
the individual love and care of God/ 

It is the glory of our Public Schools that in these days 
of organization on a large scale, they have kept the 
personal touch. Each boy has his tutor who stands to 
him in loco parentis as well as his teacher. It is this 
pastoral relation which makes the public school education, 
however expensive, worth while, because it is the pastoral 
relation which wins th^ will. It is no use pointing out the 
way in which the boy should tread and sa5dng ' walk in it '. 
You must be yom^lf a pilgrim in the way and invest 
that way with the beauty which compels the will, aim 
makes your companions ' pursue spiritual excellence 
with a more powerful passion than that with which men 
of the world lust after gold and fame '. Without this 
personal feeling for each pupil a man may instruct the 
inteUect, but he cannot win the heart. The higher 
influence can be exercised only through that sjmipathy 
and overflow of feeling, for which the only word is love. 
Ohne Liebe kein Lehren. The great educational pioneers 
and reformers have not been the men and women of the 
highest intellectual endowment. They have been the 
great lovers. Without love you cannot imderstand. 
Sympathy is the first factor of intelligence. Nature 
reveals her secrets, not to the medicine man and the 
magicians who fear her, but to the man who gives himself 
to her in the concentration and utter devotion of love. 
Nobody understands animals without loving them. And 
the same is true of girls and boys. He who loves, under- 
stands. It must be a love which has all the tenderness of 
natural affection without its faults and weaknesses. It 
goes out most strongly to those who most need it, not those 
who are most responsive and most attractive, but more 
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especially to those who are the least deserving, who 
perhaps .draw away. And chiefly is your love needed 
when the child is overtaken by moral failure and your 
duty is to punish. 

It is strange how some teachers have been afraid of this. 
Agnte Amauld bids her teachers * merely show the children 
that you love them as much as you are obliged '. True; 
there is danger. Indeed, we never have the chance of the 
highest and best without at the same time having the 
risk of the lowest and worst. CorrupHo optimi pessitna. 
Happy is he who combines the gift of loving wisely with 
the gift of loving much. 

Yet nothing short of this motive will bring into the 
teaching profession the missionary spirit which alone 
can give to the children of the poor a share in what every 
moneyed parent covets for his own boy and girl, the per- 
sonal interest and care and guidance of a cultivated man 
or woman. After the Civil War in the United States, 
men and women went out from the Northern States to 
give the emancipated negroes of the South that knowledge 
without which their new citizenship was nothing but an 
empty name. It was a work which meant hardship, 
unremunerative toil and, not infrequently, considerable 
risk of life. But men and women were foimd who were 
willing to go. It is just such a spirit which is needed in 
the new England, to which we look forward after the 
war. There will be great expansion of educational 
opportunity. Higher education will be opened up to 
whole strata of society to which it has been practically 
inaccessible hitherto. The state will take under its 
supervision all young adolescents up till the age of 18. To 
cope with this new expansion the supply of professional 
teachers will be quite insufl&cient. It is said that 32,000 
new teachers will be required. As it is we find ourselves 
hardly able to stafE the schools in being. The call is fof 
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volunteers, especially in the manning of those new centres 
of social and recreative life which are to give each continua- 
tion school something of the corporate life which is fotmd 
in the Public Schools. Those that have freely received, 
must freely give. May the inner call answer to the outer. 

There will be antagonistic influences. We cannot 
blind oiu" eyes to them. Caste is not yet abolished in 
this coimtry. ' My head was a most cultivated woman/ 
writes a lady teacher, ' and a great classical scholar^ 
but these were my instructions at the end of my first 
month. " These girls belong to quite a different class from 
the class you have been accustomed to and you must 
not be friendly with them. They can't stand that kind 
of thing. Call them by both names and keep them at 
a distance." ' 

How this takes one back to the old Victorian Academy, 
to which none but the sons of gentlemen were admitted. 

Can we imagine St. Paul saying to Titus, ' These Cretans 
are rather a low class. I have classical authority for 
saying as much. Don't make yourself cheap. Let them 
know their place — b. good cut below your own.' Would 
not Titus 'whip roimd at once and say, 'What about 
you ? How did you carry on yourself at Corinth 
working your old fingers to the bone over that tent- 
making, when you ought to have made them pay you 
a slap-up salary ? And then at Ephesus, letting those 
elders hang round your neck with their weeping when 
they said good-bye ? ' 

The new teaching will not tolerate any bar between 
teacher and taught. Rich or poor, educated or imeducated, 
boots or clogs, dark skin or white skin, clean skin or 
otherwise, clean handkerchief every morning or no hand- 
kerchief at all, the spirit of those who are called to be 
teachers will go out to them all alike. ' Soul grows in 
. Gonteict with soul.' Thomas Carlyle never said a truer 
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word, and the teacher who is called will miss no oppor- 
tunity of laying his soul alongside. His biggest chance 
and his best work lie in that. His glory and pride wiU 
be not that he admits none but young gentlemen, but that 
he receives all and turns out none but gentlemen at the 
end of the school course. ' That I may present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus,' that is his end and aim. 
And to accomplish it, he must see through all imperfec- 
tions the divine ideal, implicit and capable of realization ; 
he must see in each child not the imperfect human being 
that he is, but the angel that he may be. 

The centre of all is the individual child. The true idea 
of education is built roimd him, but the circumference 
is as wide as the world. The great field of the world is 
ready for the Sower who shall go out scattering precious 
seed in the furrows ploughed by war. The seed is ' the 
word of the Kingdom '. All the great world developments 
are caUing for it. The great world conflict has taught 
us that no nation liveth to itself. Science annihilates the 
estranging interspaces emd makes commimication of 
thought and news easy and immediate. Trade and 
industry foster our economic interdependence. The 
League of Nations gropes dimly for an effectuation of 
the common will to peace. But the commimity of spirit 
to correspond with the community of interest is still 
lacking. 

The march of material progress is a challenge to the 
spiritual resources of our day and generation. Before 
us is the chance of a larger and a purer humanism than 
the world has ever dreamed of yet. It is for those who 
believe in education as in essence a spiritual endeavour 
to take up the challenge and realize that larger fellowship 
in which alone the way of peace and Brotherhood can 
be made clear to longing eyes, and God's grace fructify 
to all the nations of mankind. 



THE CAREER OF AN ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL TEACHER 

By Fanny Street, M.A. 
(Secretary of the Teachers' Christian Union) 

Of all the forms of service for the Kingdom of God for 
which to-day recruits are sought, the work of elementary 
teaching calls with special urgency for men and women 
of single-minded devotion. Few, perhaps, feel within 
themselves at the outset a conscious fitness or clear 
vocation for this high task. There are not many men 
and women now clearly convinced that they were called 
by God to this service, who were perfectly sure, when 
first they attempted to teach, that they had a special 
vocation. Such a conviction often develops by slow 
degrees in the coinrse of training and experience. But 
all those who feel strongly the love of learning and 
the joy of sharing it, or the love of little children and the 
sacrechiess of their growth and development, should con- 
sider carefully whether this may not be the life-work 
towards which their own natural inclinations are rightly 
guiding them. Those, too, who are concerned for the 
needs of the world at large, who recognize the urgent 
necessity for a new attitude of mind towards the social, 
international, and inter-racial problems that beset us, 
may well consider whether the true education of the mass 
of the people is not the sinrest way to build up the new 
world for which we long. 

Each of these three different aspects of the work may be 
interpreted as a call to those who have the power to meet 
some of its manifold demands. The lover of learning 
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may feel attracted to teaching but doubtful whether the 
elementaiy stages of education afford scope for the true 
scholar, whether he would not do well to train himself for 
more advanced work in which research and specialization 
might be his lot, rather than versatility with its danger of 
shallowness, and simplification with its danger to truth. 
It is true that the candidate who is a scholar first and 
a teacher a long way afterwards had better not aspire 
to elementary work, the most difficult and exacting 
form of teaching, which needs the finest exponents of 
the teacher's art for its true accomplishment. But those 
whose joy in learning is mainly in the sharing of it, who 
have a passion first for spreading truth and consequently 
for seeking it, may be encouraged to attempt to find their 
life-work in this sphere by remembering that a grasp of 
the range and profundity of any subject is a necessary 
equipment, with teaching power, for hying the true 
foundation for its study. The resources of a profound 
philosopher or deep theologian would be taxed to answer 
truly the searching questions propounded by children 
in the infant school, yet it is more important to meet 
these rightly than to preach or lecture to less impression- 
able and more sophisticated adults. Again, a wide and 
deep knowledge of history or of mathematics is needed 
rightly to use the material of these sciences as food for the 
growing child-mind. One of the many profound miscon- 
ceptions which permeate our whole educational system is 
the notion expressed by its organization that elementary 
teaching is the least important branch of it, for which the 
slenderest equipment and the most hasty preparation will 
suffice. One of the best ways in which this pernicious notion 
can be countered is by the entry into that branch of the 
profession of men and women with a more exacting 
standard of its requirements in the matter of mental 
equipment and continuous intellectual renewal. 
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To the lover of children the call of the elementary 
schools is clearer and more insistent, for here certainly 
is the greatest need. Modem society is only just b^inning 
to awake to the claims of children. A few, the children 
of well-to-do parents, are secure in the provision of healthy 
surroundings, adequate food and clothing, skilled guardian- 
ship of health and safety, and early training in right 
physical habits, manners, and speech. Fewer still, not 
all of these, are sure of a good moral and intellectual 
enviroxunent, of growing up in an atmosphere of art and 
culture, of taking for granted high principles or religious 
conviction. These last treasures are to be foimd in as 
many poor homes as rich, but the mass of the parents 
whose children attend elementary schools have little 
opportunity of providing for them at home the physical 
and social environment which society owes every child. 
Space and air, adequate food and chances of cleanliness, 
beauty and wisdom have in general to be provided for 
children away from their homes. It is a wrong sj^tem, 
and we should not accept it as permanent, but meanwhile 
the best way of altering it is to supply through the school 
an environment and training which will prevent the next 
generation from tolerating such a state of things. The 
nursery schools ought to make possible for all children 
the sheltered life dining their early years which is now 
only possible for the few. For this to be done we need 
women with a passion for the service of childhood, pre- 
pared to face the fact, which every wealthy mother acts 
on unconsciously, that without an army of single women 
devoted to delegated motherhood, children will never 
in our existing society be properly brought up at all. 

The elementary school is not, however, merely a 

national nursery. It is best for all children before they 

reach the years of adolescence to spend some part of their 

'^e in a juvenile community wider in its corporate nature 
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and more varied in its individual composition than even 
a large family. The school has a true part to play for 
all children in teaching them how to live in a larger 
company than the ' little platoon ' in which they first 
begin to experience social life. Too often the school is 
thought of as a place where children are to be instructed, 
where they are to accumulate knowledge or practise 
skill ready for the business of life. This is another of 
our dangerous educational heresies. What has to be done 
in the years before adolescence is not so much to acquire 
learning as to secure the necessary tools for its later 
achievement. Children must learn at this stage how to 
find out facts from things and books and how to think 
clearly and independently about them, how to express 
their thoughts and imaginations in speech and writing, 
in argument or in verse, in music, form, and colour. The 
present curriculum of the elementary school can be made 
an admurable instrument for this purpose. It is not, 
in the early stages at any rate, so subject to the disastrous 
effects of examination requirements as the curriculum 
of most secondary schools, although the pernicious effect 
of the competition for scholarships is felt in the later 
stages. The opportunity of modifying it and of using 
it as a means rather than an end is in the hands of the 
teacher, and such an experiment as that described by 
Mr. Holmes in What is and What Might he shows how 
immeasurable is the scope before a village teacher of 
courage and vision. In the town school there is too often 
the immense practical hindrance of the huge and unwieldy 
class, but at present the shortage of teachers is such that 
reform seems indefinitely postponed. 

With the adolescent stage — the last two or three years 
at the elementary school — ^we reach a period in the life 
of the child which is of incalculable importance for the 
future. This is the time when the powers of judgement 
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and discrimination begin to mature, when the special 
gifts and powers of the individual become discernible. 
It is the time when ideals and admirations are potent 
forces, when the herd instinct is strong and the community 
spirit developing. It is, therefore, the time when the child 
begins consdoi^y to co-operate with the school and to 
assume responsibility for it, the time of all others when the 
teacher's individual personahty and powers of inspiration 
and leadership are most effective. Children begin to 
perceive that their school atmosphere is not merely 
something given, existing by its own inherent power, 
but something spiritually created, not only by the indi- 
viduals at the moment within it but by the tradition of 
the past and the responsibility for the future. The level 
of the plane upon which this corporate life is lived depends 
vitally upon the level upon which the teachers maintain 
their own spiritual life, and therefore one of the joys 
and terrors of teaching is that nothing whatever which 
the teacher does, says, or thinks can ever be regarded as 
outside the school. The personal reUgious life of the 
teacher and his contribution to the Church, his social and 
pohtical activities as a citizen actively conscious of his 
obligation to the community, both react upon his per- 
sonahty and affect his influence in the school. So also 
will the standard of his own intellectual hfe apart from 
preparation for teaching, the Uterary value of the novels he 
reads, the aesthetic quaUty of the concerts and theatres 
he attends, the vigour and wholesomeness of the games he 
pla}^. Any attempt to hve by a double standard, to teach 
upon one level and play upon another, is sure in the long 
run to weaken the teacher's power in school. 

Here then is an opportunity for those who would serve. 
Here is a service which demands the whole man and the 
whole woman. Every power and faculty of the teacher 
must be developed to the utmost — athletic and artistic 
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gifts, intellectual vigour and depth of intuition, the art of 
expression in speech, action, and song. The teacher must 
lay every acquisition at the feet of children, bringing out 
of his treasure always things new and old for their use. 
He must Hve a full human Ufe and be a balanced and 
cultivated human being in order that he may be able to 
serve every human need. 

In so serving the children he will serve not only the 
present but all future generations, not only this natioti 
but the world at large, and help to build up the Church 
which is yet to be. Whatever immediate reforms may 
be achieved towards the solution of the problems which 
press upon us. Christian education is the siu*est means of 
attacking them. At times despair seizes the student 
of political and social reforms ; so often a trusted remedy 
oiily serves to create a new disease or a carefully- thought- 
out sjrstem is distorted by the ill-will or self-interest of 
those who have to work it. Is there not more hope for 
the future in making better citizens, truer Christians, 
in training the minds and shaping the purposes of those 
who must choose the lawmakers and carry out the laws 
of the future ? The existing franchises for local and central 
govenunent give the majority of ordinary men and women 
power to shape our social and national life and responsi- 
bility for the destiny of the Empire. 

The part that England will play in working out the 
international govenunent of the future and in guiding the 
destinies of backward peoples will be determined mainly 
by the teachers who undertake the education of the boys 
and girls now in our elementary schools. In the centuiy 
to come, no doubt, politicians and statesmen, journalists 
and preachers, civil servants and administrators will 
guide policy and influence decision at critical moments. 
But it is the teachers in the next ten or twenty years 
who will determine whether our chosen leaders shall 

H 
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be opportunist politicians or true statesmen, whether 
our press shall delude or illuminate us, whether our people 
will choose to have lying prophets or be able to discern 
the true word of God. It is the teacher who will organize 
school-work co-operatively rather than competitively, 
who will train men and women for service rather than 
for self-interest, who can alone make possible the trans- 
formation of our industrial and commercial life. It is 
the teacher who repudiates the false division between 
sacred and secular subjects and makes the whole curri- 
culum a means of teaching the truth of God who will 
educate a generation clear-eyed as to moral and spiritual 
standards in political life, both national and international. 

It is the teacher who has the world-vision and the sense 
of kinship with men and women of all nations and races 
who can make the school a place where boys and girls 
begin to feel themselves brothers and sisters of children 
in distant lands. This is not to be done by exhortation 
and argument, but by bringing the world-vision before 
them through the right selection of material and illustra- 
tions in history, geography, and literature. Stories and 
pictures of child-life in other lands, correspondence with 
foreign schools, learning the games, songs, and dances of 
the children of other nations and races are far more effective 
methods of cultivating the feeUng of human kinship, which 
is so faint among adults to-day, and so necessary for the 
future of the world. (See Note, p. ii8.) 

These things are not impossible ideals and visionary 
hopes. Christian ideals of conduct between man and man 
and nation and nation are so much more natural and 
congenial to the uncorrupted child-mind than the society 
into which they are now expected to grow up, that most 
of the new experiments in education which are now pro- 
ceeding are animated, though often unconsciously, by 
the Christian spirit. 
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It is true that the unchristian characteristics of our 
social order are too often reflected in the schools. Our 
materialistic standards of value are shown in our educa* 
tional administration by our preference for expending 
money upon visible buildings and tangible apparatus 
rather than upon the teacher, the spiritual agent of educa- 
tion. Oiu" selfish belief in inequality of opportunity is 
seen in the class-divisions between different types of 
schools and teachers, the false grading of salaries and 
standards of equipment, which are lowest for the most 
exacting and most important work of all. And the 
logical outcome of these false beliefs, namely, our depen- 
dence upon physical force, too often comes out also in 
the schools and their methods, in our substitution of 
compulsion for self-discipline, of regulation for liberty. 
Yet it is in the schools that the best opportunity lies of 
overthrowing these false gods. 

Although it would seem that school and society are 
linked in a vicious circle, that is more apparent than real. 
The generations proceed spirally and c6ntinuously, and 
the upward thrust which prevents us from sinking to 
the hopelessness of a circular path must be given in the 
formative years of youth. Education is essentially 
a spiritual process, the action of one personality upon 
another, the transmission from the more mature to the 
younger spirit of a fuller life. The true teacher, therefore, 
can never be entirely defeated by even a materialized 
organization. He must work on the spiritual plane, 
though, as Germany has taught us, education may be so 
perverted by a wrong ideal as to misdirect the idealism 
of a whole nation. The true teacher, again, cannot 
distribute his efforts according to the false standards of 
class distinction ; he naturally gives most to those who 
need most, and finds his highest distinction in the power 
to illuminate the duller mind. Nor can the true teacher 

H2 
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use force or material compulsion, corrupt or mechanical 
methods ; all these defeat his object and do not educate 
at all. However bad the material conditions of education 
then, all spiritual forces fight with the teacher. We have 
seen the downfall of a great system of education based 
upon untrue ideals and sedulously directed to the perver- 
sion of the mind of a great nation. . What we might see in 
the futmre, if those who desire to serve the Kingdom of 
God would as Christian teachers fight with the stars 
and not against them, Mr. Kidd has set out in his book on 
The Science of Power. 

Some dim realization of the incalculable importance of 
education seems at last to be dawning upon the minds 
of English people, though they have yet much to learn 
of its true nature and conditions before they can under- 
stand how to make effective arrangements for it. Lecky 
once argued that the provision of education was the one 
thing which could not be left to be regulated by the law 
of supply and demand because it was necessary to 
oiiganize the supply first in order to create a demand at all. 
There are many signs that our rough-and-ready organiza- 
tion of a very imperfect and inadequate supply of educa- 
tion for the mass of the people during the past half- 
century has at any rate achieved a demand for more. 

It is significant that education has been one of the 
most* popular subjects of discussion among the men at 
the front, and that Mr. Fisher's Bill roused an interest 
in the country quite different in kind as well as greater 
in extent than that roused by any previous Education 
Act. Moreover, this Bill, although it marks a distinct 
advance in our national conception of the State's duty 
in respect of education, is far from satisfying the demands 
of the Labour Party, which displays a concern for the 
whole matter very different from the negligence or dislike 
which education usually meets with at the hands of 
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political parties. The teacher in an elementary school 
can, therefore, look forward with confidence to the co- 
operation and support of all democratic and progressive 
forces ; he can count on, though he may have to educate, 
the zeal of parents for their children's welfare. The 
school itself may be made the centre of the social activities 
of a neighbourhood, if the teacher will live with and for 
the children, as the Fern Street School Settlement in 
Bromley proves. Here, through the devoted labours of 
a teacher, the infant school has become the centre of the 
social life of a neighbourhood, and many voluntary clubs 
and co-operative undertakings have been organized in 
connexion with it.^ Another example of pioneer work 
which is likely to have a powerful effect upon the develop- 
ment of nursery schools is the famous open-air Camp 
School at Deptford. 

. There will be for some time to come considerable 
hardship to face. Although salaries are rising, we are 
not yet within sight of the adoption of the logical principle 
of paying most highly for that form of teaching which is 
at once the most exacting and the most important. 
Although the social and administrative barriers between 
the various sections of the profession are steadily weaken- 
ing, they will not disappear for some time to come. 
Those who undertake elementary teaching must therefore 
be prepared to face certain limitation of income and 
slender prospect of advancement, the chance of imcon- 
genial colleagues or obstructive superiors, the possibility 
of administrative interference and the certainty of con- 
tinual inspection. But it is just for these tasks that great 
mental and spiritual resources are needed ; it is a hard 
and heroic adventure that will attract the right kind of 

^ Visitors to the Fern Street School Settlement, Devons Road, 
Bromley by Bow, are welcomed by Miss Grant if a card is sent in 
time to allow of a reply. 
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recruit. Of all the careers now opening before those 
who desire to serve the Kingdom, elementary teaching 
yields to none in the reward set before the volunteer. 
There is no work so satisfying, none in which the perso- 
nality tells more vitally, none which is more capable of 
absorbing all the powers and possibilities of the devotee. 
There is no career at once so influential and so obscure, 
so certain of giving scope for creating the future, while 
sheltered from the dangers and distractions of fame. 
It is open to any one of average natural intelligence and 
ordinary second^iry school education who will imdertake 
the necessary two years of inexpensive training and 
freely accept a strenuous, ill-paid, and obscure career, in 
order to share in laying imas^ailable foundations for the 
City of God. 

NOTE 

Some educational books and pictures suited either for the 
teadier or the child as contributing to the sense of kinship 
(see p. 114) are: 

The Book of Other Babies, For reading to little children. By 
Mary £ntwistle. (Illustrated.) United Council for Missionary 
Education, 8 Paternoster Row. E.C. 15. net. 

Talks on Races to be Won, By Deaville Walker. For teachers and 
leaders of juniors. U.C.M.E. jd, net. 

The Pathfinder Series, (Humphrey Milford.) Illustrated reading 
books for bo3rs and girls. 

Livingstone the Pathfinder, By Basil Mathews. 35. 6d, net. 

John Williams the Shipbuilder, By Basil Mathews. 3s. net. 

Mackay of the Great Lake, By Constance Padwick. 3s. net. 

Child Life in Many Lands, Wall pictures and postcards. Three 
sets of six each. 45. 6d, the set. (Teaching material, for 
these pictures from The Book of Other Babies, &c.) Any 
Missionary Society. 

Missionary Playhours, By Vera Walker and Elsie Spriggs. 
L.M.S., 16 Wew Bridge St., E.C. 4. ^d. net. 

Adventure for God, The Place of Missions in Christian Education. 
By Basil Mathews and Vera Walker. L.M.S., 16 New Bridge 
St., E.C, 4. 2d» net. 



VOCATION IN MEDICINE 
AND NURSING^ 

By Sir Wiluam Osler 
Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford University 

I 

A RARE and precious gift is the Art of Detachment 
by which a man may so separate himself from a life-long 
environment as to take a panoramic view of the condi- 
tions under which he has lived and moved : it frees him 
from Plato's den long enough to see the realities as they 
are, the shadows as they appear. Could a physician attain 
to such an art he would fijid in the state of Ixis profession 
a theme calling as well for the exercise of the highest 
faculties of description and imagination as for the deepest 
philosophic insight. With wisdom of the den only and 
of my fellow prisoners, such a task is beyond my ambition 
and my powers, but I must refer to certain distinctive 
features of the profession : four great features of the guild. 

Its noble ancestry. Like ever5rthing else that is good 
and durable in this world, modem medicine is a product 
of the Greek intellect, and had its origin when that 
wonderful people created positive or rational science. 
The critical sense and sceptical attitude of the Hippocratic 
school laid the f oimdations of modem medicine on broad 
lines, and we owe to it : first, the emancipation of medicine 
from the shackles of priestcraft and of caste ; secondly, 
the conception of medicine as an art based on accurate 
observation, and as a science, an integral part of the 
science of man and of nature ; thirdly, the high moral 

^ This chapter reproduces material scattered through the 
author's books ' Aequanimitas ' and ' Counsels and Ideals '• 
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ideals, expressed in that most ' memorable of human 
docmnents/, the Hippocratic oath ; and fourthly, the 
conception and realization of medicine as the profession 
of a cultivated geilfleman. 

A second distinctive feature is the remarkable solidarity. 
To no other profession is the word imiversal applicable 
in the same sense. The celebrated phrase used ef the 
CathoUc Church is in truth much more appropriate when 
applied to medicine. It is not the prevalence of disease 
nor the existence everywhere of special groups of men 
to treat it that betokens this solidarity, but it is the 
identity throughout the civilized world of oiu: ambitions, 
our methods, and our work. To wrest from nature the 
secrets which have perplexed philosophers in all ages, 
to track to their sources the causes of disease, to correlate 
the vast stores of knowledge, that they may be quickly 
available for the prevention and cure of disease — ^these 
are our ambitions. Carefully to observe the phenomena 
of life in all its phases, normal and perverted, to make 
perfect that most difl&cult of all arts, the art of observa- 
tion, to call to aid the science of experimentation, , to 
cultivate tji^ reasoning faculty, so as to be able to know 
the true from the false — ^these are our methods. To 
prevent disease, to relieve suffering, and to heal the sick — 
this is our work. • 

Thirdly, its progressive character. Based on science, 
medicine has followed and partaken of its fortimes, so 
that in the great awakening . which has made the nine- 
teenth memorable among centuries the profession received 
a quickening impulse more powerful than at any period 
of its history. With the sole exception of the physical 
;$ciences, no other department of human knowledge has 
undergone so profound a change. And not only in 
what has been actually accompUshed in unravelling the 
causes of disease, in perfecting methods of prevention. 
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and in wholesale relief of suffering, but also in the 
unloading of old formulae and in the substitution of 
the scientific spirit of free inquiry for cast-iron dogmas 
we see a promise of still greater achievement and of a more 
glorious future. 

And lastly, the profession of medicine is distinguished 
from all others by its singular beneficence. It alone does 
the work of charity in a Jovian and God-like way, dis- 
pensing with free hand truly Promethean gifts. Search 
the scriptures of human achievement and you cannot 
find anj^hing to equal in beneficence the introduction of 
Anaesthesia, Sanitation, with all that it includes, and 
Asepsis — a, short half-century's contribution towards 
the practical solution of the problems of human suffering, 
regarded as eternal and insoluble. Nor can it be gainsaid 
that of late years oiu: record as a body has been more 
encouraging in its practical results than those of the other 
learned professions. Not that we all live up to the highest 
ideals, far from it — ^we are only men. But we have ideals, 
which means much, and they are realizable, which means 
more. Of course there are Gehazis among us who serve 
for shekels, whose ears hear only the lowing of the oxen 
and the jingling of the guineas, but these are exceptions. 
The rank and file labour earnestly for good, and self- 
sacrificing devotion animates our best work. 

The commonest as well as the saddest mistake is to 
mistake one's profession, and this we doctors do often 
enough, some of us, without knowing it. There are men 
who have never had the preliminary education which 
would enable them to grasp the fundamental truths of 
the science on which medicine is based. To the physician 
particularly a scientific discipline is an incalculable gift, 
:Which leavens his whole life, giving exactness to habits 
of thought and tempering the mind with that judicious 
faculty of distrust which can alone, amid the uncertainties 
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of practice, make him wise unto salvation. For perdition 
inevitably awaits the mind of the practitioner who has 
never had the full inoculation with the leaven, who has 
never grasped clearly the relations of science to his art, 
and who knows nothing, and perhaps cares less, for the 
limitations of either. 

Biology touches the problems of life at every pdnt, 
and may claim, as no other science, completeness of view 
and a comprehensiveness which pertains to it alone. 
To all whose daily work lies in her manifestations the value 
of a deep insight into her relations caimot be over- 
estimated. The study of biology trains the mind in 
accurate methods of observation and correct methods 
of reasoning, and gives to a man clearer points 'of view, 
and an attitude of mind more serviceable in the working- 
day world than that given by other sciences or even by 
the humanities. 

Chemistry, anatomy, and physiology give that perspec- 
tive which enables him to place man and his diseases in 
their proper position in the scheme of life, and afford at 
the same time that essential basis upon which alone 
a trustworthy experience may be built. Each one of 
these is a science in itself, complicated and difficult, 
demanding much time and labour for its acquisition, so 
that in the few years which are given to their study 
the student can only master the principles and certain 
of the facts upon which they are founded. Only so far 
as they bear upon a due understanding of the pheno- 
mena of disease do these subjects form part of the medical 
curriculmn, and for us they are but means— essential 
means it is true — ^to this end. A man cannot become 
a competent surgeon without a full knowledge of human 
anatomy and ph3rsiology, and the physician without 
physiology and chemistry flounders along in an aimless 
fashion, never able to gain any accurate conception of 
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disease, practising a sort of popgun pharmacy, hitting 
now the malady and again the patient, he himself not 
knowing which: 

The hardest conviction to get into the mind of a beginner 
is that the education upon which he is engaged is not 
a college course, not a medical course, but a life course, 
for which the work of a few years under teachers is but 
a preparation. Medicine is a most difficult art to acquire. 
AU the college can do is to teach the student principles, 
based on facts in science, and give him good methods of 
work. These simply start him in the right direction, 
they do not make him a good practitioner — that is his 
own affair. To master the art requires sustained effort, 
like the bird's flight which depends on the incessant 
action of the wings, but this sustained effort is so hard 
that many give up the struggle in despair. And yet it 
is only by persistent intelligent study of disease upon 
a methodical plan of examination that a man gradually 
learns to correlate his daily lessons with the facts of his 
previous experience and that of his fellows, and so 
acquires clinical wisdom. 

The restriction of the energies of trained students 
to narrow fields in science, while not without its faults, 
has been the most important single factor in the remark- 
able expansion of our knowledge. Against the disadvan- 
tages in a loss of breadth and harmony there is the 
compensatory benefit of a greater accuracy in the applica- 
tion of knowledge in specialism, as is well illustrated in 
the cultivation of special branches of practice. But 
a serious danger is the attempt to manufacture rapidly 
a highly complex structure from ill-seasoned material. 
The speedy success which often comes from the cultiva- 
tion of a speciality is a strong incentive to yoimg men to 
adopt early a particular line of* work. How frequently 
are we consulted by sucklings in our own ranks as to the 
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most lil^ely branch in which to succeed, or a student, with 
the brazen assurance which only ignorance can give, 
announces that he intends to be a gynecologist or an 
oculist. No more dangerous members of the profession 
exist than those bom into it, so to speak, as specialists. 

I would urge students to start with no higher ambition 
than to join the noble band of general practitioners. 
It is amusing to read and hear of the passing of the 
family physician. There never was a time in our history 
in which he was so much in evidence, in which he was so 
prosperous, in which his prospects were so good or his 
power in the community so potent. He still does the 
work ; the consultants and the specialists do the talking 
and the writing, and take the fees. By the work I mean 
that great mass of routine practice whidi brings the doctor 
into every household in the land and makes him, not 
alone the adviser, but the valued friend. A well-trained, 
sensible doctor is one of the naost valuable assets of 
a community, worth to-day, as in Homer's time, many 
another man. 

Professional work of any sort tends to narrow the mind, 
to limit the point of view, and to put a hall-mark on 
a man of a most unmistakable kind. In no profession 
does culture count for so much as in medicine, and no 
man needs it more than the general practitioner, working 
among all sorts and conditions of men, many of whom 
are influenced quite as much by his general ability, 
which they can appreciate, as by his learning, of which 
they have no measure. 

Some will tell you that the profession is underrated, 
unhonoured, underpaid, its members social drudges — ^the 
very last profession they would recommend a young man 
to take up. Listen not to these croakers; there are 
such in every calling, and the secret of their discontent 
is not hard to discover. The evils which they deprecate 
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and ascribe — ^it is difficult to say to whom — ^in them- 
selves lie ; evils, the seeds of which were sown when 
they were students ; sown in hours of idleness, in inatten- 
tion to studies, in consequent failure to grasp those 
principles of their science ^thout which the practice of 
medicine does indeed becoriie a drudgery, for it degenerates 
into a business. I would rather tell you of a profession 
Honoured above all others ; one which, while calling 
forth the highest powers of the mind, brings you into 
such warm personal contact with your fellow men that 
the heart and sympathies of the coldest nature must 
needs be enlarged thereby. Will not your whole energies 
be spent in befriending the sick and suffering ? in helping 
those who cannot help themselves ? in rescuing valuable 
lives from the clutch of grim death? in cheering the 
loving nurses of the sick, who often hang upon your 
words with a most touching trust ? Aye ! and in lessen- 
ing the sad sum of human misery and pain by spreading, 
so far as in you lies, the knowledge of those grand laws 
of health, transgressed so ignorantly and yet avenged so 
fataUy ? 

II 

In the gradual division of labour by which civilization 
has emerged from barbarism, the doctor and the nurse 
have been evolved, as useful accessories in the incessant 
warfare in which man is engaged. The history of the 
race is a grim record of passions and ambitions, of weak- 
nesses and vanities, a record, too often, of barbaric 
inhumanity, and even to-day, when philosophers would 
have us believe his thoughts had widened, he is ready as 
of old to shut the gates of mercy, and to let loose the 
dogs of war. It was in one of these attacks of race- 
mania that the nursing profession, until then unsettled 
and ill-defined, took under Florence Nightingale— ever 
blessed be her name — ^its modern position. 
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Individually^ nun, the unit, the microcosm, is fast 
bound in chains of atavism, inheriting legacies of feeble 
will and strong desires, taints of blood and brain. What 
wonder, then, that many, sore let and hindered in 
the race, fall by the way, and need a shelter in which 
to recruit or to die, a hospital, in which there shall be 
no harsh comments on conduct, but only, so far as is 
possible, love and peace and rest. Here we learn to scan 
gently our brother man, judging not, asking no questions, 
but meting out to all alike a hospitality worthy of the 
Hdtel Dieu, and deeming ourselves honoured in being 
allowed to act as its dispensers. Here, too, are daily 
before our eyes the problems which have ever perplexed 
the human mind ; problems not presented in the dead 
abstract of books, but in the living concrete of some 
poor fellow in his last round, fighting a brave fight, but 
sadly weighted, and going to his account ' unhouselled, 
disappointed, imaneFd, no reckoning made '. 

The trained nurse, then, has become one of the great 
blessings of humanity, taking a place beside the physician 
and the priest, and not inferior to either in her mission. 
Time out of mind she has made one of a trinity. Kindly 
heads have always been ready to devise means for allay- 
ing suffering ; tender hearts, surcharged with the miseries 
of this ' battered caravanserai ', have ever been ready 
to speak to the sufferer of a way of peace, and loving 
hands have ever ministered to those in sorrow, need, and 
sickness. 

A majority of the applicants to our schools are women 
who seek in nursing a vocation in which they can gain 
a livelihood in a womanly way ; but there is another 
aspect of the question which may now be seriously taken 
up in this country. There is a gradually accmnulating 
surplus of women who will not or who cannot fulfil the 
highest duties for which Nature has designed them. Now 
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a woman who has not to work for her living who is 
without urgent domestic ties, is very apt to become 
a dangerous element unless her energies and emotions 
are diverted in a proper channel. One skilled in hearts 
can perhaps read in her face the old, old story ; or she 
calls to mind that tender verse of Sappho — 

' As the sweet-apple blushes on the end of the bough, 
the very end of the bough, which the gatherers over- 
looked, nay overlooked not but could not reach.' 

But left alone, with splendid capacities for good, she is 
apt to fritter away a precious life in an aimless round of 
social duties, or in spasmodic efforts at church work. 
Such a woman needs a vocation, a caUing which will 
satisfy her heart, and she should be able to find' it in 
nursing. 

There is no higher mission in this life than nursing 
God's poor. In so doing a woman may not reach the 
ideals of her soul ; she may fall far short of the ideals 
of her head, but she will go far to satiate those longings 
of the heart from which no woman can escape. Roniola, 
the student, helping her blind father, and full of the 
pride of learning, we admire ; Romola, the devotee, 
carrying in her withered heart woman's heaviest dis- 
appointment, we pity ; Romola, the nurse, doing noble 
deeds amid the pestilence, rescuing those who were 
ready to perish, we love. 

On the stepping-stones of our dead selves we rise to 
higher things, and in the inner life the serene heights are 
reached only when we die unto those selfish habits and 
feelings which absorb so much of our lives. To each one 
of us at some time, I suppose, has come the blessed 
impulse to break away from all such ties and follow 
cherished ideals. Too often it is but a flash of youth, 
which darkens down with the growing years. Though 
the dream may never be realized, the impulse will not 



